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SATURDAY, MARCH 15, 1856. 


LONDON, 


A NATIONAL GALLERY OF PORTRAITS. 


At length there is a prospect of England having a 
National Gallery of Portraits. The pledge which Lord 
Mahon gave the House of Commons, that he would bring 
that question before Parliament, he has, as Earl Stanhope, 
most fully sfully redeemed. On Tuesday 
the 4th, in a speech which was received with marked 
attention, Lord Stanhope moved an address to Her Ma- 


and most succe 


jesty, praying Her Majesty to take into consideration the 
expediency of forming by degrees a gallery of original 
story by 
rht 
shmer anew 
inect with it, as 
of portraits of eminent 
iits than England, 
they were scattered in mat 
difficult A vé 


sum would be sufficient to commence such a ¢ 


portraits of persons distinguished in British h 


eminence in arts, science, literature, or arms. He thoug 


the opportunity furnished by the establi it of 
National Gallery should be taken to « 
part of the 
No country 


building, a gallery 


men. cher in portr 
but at 


places, 


was I 


present iy different 


and were of access, ry moderate 


ulery in a 
temporary building, or apartments appropriated to it. A 
series of national portraits thus brought together would 
be a source of constant popular interest, would give an 
improving impulse to art, and be an incentive to exertion 


in those who were toiling in those pursuits by which | 


greatness is acquired. 


The motion, which was supported by the Marquis of | 


Lansdowne, Lord Ellenborough, Lord Carnarvon, and the 
Duke of Argyll, was carried unanimously; and on the 
Friday following Lord Breadalbane communicated to the 
Tlouse Her Majesty’s answer, announcing “that Her Ma- 
jesty for r 


tions 


had 


ascertaining h 
view could be 


would direc 
object which the House 
tained.” 


We should have been glad to preserve in our columns th: 


give 
in 


speeches delivered upon the present interesting 
We think it ris 
importance should | 
that the more 
> projec 


but we have not space for them. how- 
ever, that a subject of 
before 
sidered, the greater favour will th 
of the public. 

And we have besides one espec ial object in view. 
Stanhope has most 


hic] 
which, 


such 


our readers, for we are sure it i 


+t find in the eyes 


Lord 
proposed no grand scheme, 
rht the 
from its attendant costline 


wisely 
dazzle imaginative, 


ss, to frig 


by its vastness, mi 


but would be sure, hten 
the rs of the Legislature; and, i 
stead of of a New Gallery to 
receive the portraits, and an annual outlay of many thou- 
sands for their purchase, he declared, and we believe the 
result will justify his foresight, “that if only a temporary 
apartment were erected, ond only a grant of 1000/. made 
on the estimates of this year, the whole thing would be 
done.” 

We desire, therefore, to point out to Lord Stanhope, and 
the committee to whom the management of the gallery 


more practical memb 


suggesting the building 


entrusted, that nowhere in the 
so fitting, so conyesiient, so inexpensive 


is to be Metropolis could 


a spot be found 


a 
occasion ; 
ht, 


> ke pt 
con- 
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Abound- 


surface space, 


for the proposed gallery as WesTmINsTER HAtt. 
ing, in that essential for a picture galk ry; 
dry, well-lighted, thoroughly ventilated, always under 
the charge of the police, — the approach to the Courts of 
Law, and to both Chambers of the Legislature, — that 
magnificent chamber, at once a monument of the archi- 
tectural skill of our ancestors, and a symbol of the strength 
and solidity of our Constitution, would receive the 
improvement of which it is susceptible by being converted 
into a NATIONAL GALLERY oF PoRTRAITs, 


only 


Notes. 


SUFFOLK NOTES. 

From the seco md volume of Proceedings of the 
Suffolk Institute of Archeology and Natural ITis- 
tory, 8vo., Bury St. Edmunds, 1855, I have 
gathered little handful of notes illustrative of 
matters discussed in “N. & Q.” I commend the 
whole volume to the notice of your readers ; it is 
very interesting, and is carefully compiled. Such 
of your readers as may not meet with it, will be 
glad of some of these extracts. 


Books in Churches. — 


“ On the north side of the chancel is a wooden lectern, 
on which lie Erasmus’s Paraphrase and the Book of 
Homilies. When Sir John Cullum wrote his History, 
Bishop Juel’s Works was with them.” — Vol. ii. p. 5., art. 
HawstTep Cuurcn. 


Local Tradition: Epitaph by Dr. Donne. — 


“ Against the south wall of the ancel, the altar, 
is the effigy in al: seaaher of Elizabeth, the beautiful and 
only daughter of the last Sir Robert and Lady Anne 
Drury, who died in 1610, at the early age of fifteen. She 
is represented all in white, leaning on her elbow; an at- 
titude which is believed to have originated the tradition 
of her death being caused by grief, occasior y her 
father giving her a box on the ear. The epitaph, ‘finely 
written in gold upon iett,’ is ascribed to the pen of Dr, 
Donne; who has also celebrated her memory in an elegy, 
in which these lines occur: 


ch by 


ed 


remarkable 
Ste Her pure and eloquent blood, 
Spoke in her « wy ‘ks, and so dis tin tly wroug ht, 
Th at one might almost say her body thought 


Lbid., vai i. p.7., art. Hawsrep Cuurcu. 


Curious Use of Glass. — 

time of 
thickly 
to 


or Place, was altered in the 
and 


according 


“ Hawsted House, 
Charles 11, when it was plastered over, 
spangled with fragments of glass, ‘ which, 
Sir John Cullum, ‘ made a brilliant appearance when the 
sun shone, and even by moonlight.’ ”—Jbid., vol. ii. p. 23., 
art. HawsTEeD PLACE. 

Dole Table.—Are these tables at all common 
in any parts of England? In the porch, which —p 
nearly at the western end of the south aisle, 
Eye Church : 

“ Under the west window is a dole table of red brick, 
with a stone slab on the top, and a stone panel on the 
front of it. A panel of stone, let into the wall above it, 
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but beneath the window, is thus inscribed in capital 
letters : — 
“* Seale not to soone lest thou repent to late, 
Yet helpe thy frend, but hinder not thy state. 
If ought thou lende or borrow, truly pay; 
Ne give, ne take advantage, though thou may. 
Let conscience be thy guide, so helpe thy frend, 
With loving peace and concord make thy end. 
1601,’ 
“ The front panel has on it a crest, a griffin’s head 
erased, on a wreath, and beneath it is— 


“* HENRICVS CVTLER STABILEM 
DEDIT HANCCE TRAPEZAM, 
STAT, TVMVLVS CVIVS 
PATRIS IN CANCELIE SACRA, 

1601” 


[ Note on the word dole table.] “ Dole tables were fre- 
quently appointed places at which debts were paid, as 
appears by old wills; and also for the payment of tithes 
and church dues to the incumbent, which accounts for 
their being erected in the porches of churches.” — Zdid., 
vol. ii. p. 129. 

Inscriptions on Bells, Eye Church. — 

1. & 2. “Miles Gray made me. 1640.” 

8. “Rogo . Magdalena . Maria. 

Dona . Repende . Dia.” 

4. “Ex dono Gulielmi Brampton, Generosi, Anno 
Domini 1721.” 

5. “ Oppidi Prefecto. 
numeral, between 2 fleur de lys, 1721. 


[sic.] 


J. Stephens made us, 3, the 
Thomas Rust.” 


6. “ Pack and Chapman of London, fecerunt. Simon 
Cook, Churchwarden, 1779.” 
7. “O God, continue thy mercies to the King. Dan! 


Sewel, Sam! Gowing, Ch.wardens. Osborne, Fecit, 1789.” 
8. “ Let us rejoice, our King’s restor’d. Sam! Gowing, 

Dan! Sewel, Ch.wardens. Osborne, Fecit, 1789.” 

at the same time, the 

able to give each other 


Having two bells cast 
loyal churchwardens were 
precedence in turn. 

Cutting Teeth in Old Age. — 


“ Dying in 1669, she [the widow of Sir John Croftes] 


bequeathed it [the Hall] to the Hon. Edward Progers, of 


London. ‘* The gay Progers,’ who, according to Le Neve, 
died on ‘the 31* of December, or 1* of January, 1713, 
aged ninety-six, of the anguish of cutting teeth ; he having 
cut four new teeth, and had several ready to cut, which 
so inflamed his gums, that he died thereof.’ ”"—Jbid., vol. 
ii. p. 149., art. West Stow Hatt. 


W. Sparrow Suvpson. 





THE OLDEST DUTCH NEWSPAPER. 


The oldest of the Dutch journals has just com- 


pleted its 200th anniversary, and the publisher | 


has issued to his subscribers copies of the first 
number of that journal as it appeared on Jan. 8, 
1656. The earlier copies of this paper were care- 
fully consulted by Mr. Macaulay, in preparing 
his History. The Haarlem Courant of this time 
was then called De Weeckelycke Courante van 
Europa. The first number contains two pages 
small folio of news. It declares its mission to be 
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to supply the public with a digest of the most 
important news, conveyed to the publisher by 
private or by special communications. The fol- 
lowing paragraph bears date, London, Dec. 31, 
1655 : — 


“On the fifteenth of this month was taken prisoner 
Colonel Day, who, last Monday fortnight, ascended the pul- 
pit in the church of Alhallows, and preached very severely 
against the present government. Coming into the pulpit, 
he, in place of taking a text from Scripture, pulled from 
his pocket a paper which he read, saying that he had 
received it from Wales; and then gave an explanation 
thereof, tending to make the present government con- 
temptible (/eelyck), calling it a company of thieves and 
robbers. After this, came in the pulpit a Mr. John Simp- 
son, who, it is true, took a text from Scripture; but alto- 
gether lost sight of it in his sermon, and preached against 
the government, as the preceding. Him they have also 
tried to arrest, but he remains in a hiding place.” 


C. H. Gunn. 





The first Russian Newspaper.— From the 
Stockholm Aftonblad of Nov. 15, 1855 : 


“The first Russian newspaper was published in 1703, 
Peter the Great not only took part personally in its edi- 
torial composition, but in correcting proofs, as appears 
from sheets still in existence, in which are marks and 
alterations in his own hand. There are two complete 
copies of the first year’s edition of this newspaper in the 
imperial library of St. Petersburgh. They are the only 
two which have been preserved; and on occasion of the 
centennial celebration of the University of Moscow on the 
24th of January last, the director of the library, Baron 
Modest von Korff, produced a faithful reprint of the 
journal thus edited and corrected. It forms an octavo 
volume, and contains also a history of Russian newspaper 


literature.” 
we we 
Malta. 


Official Gazette of Sweden. — One of the oldest 


| newspapers in northern Europe is the oflicial ga- 





zette of Sweden, the Postoch Inrikes Tidning. It 

was founded in 1644, during the reign of Queen 

Christina, the daughter of Gustavus Adolphus 

the Great; and the present year is, without in- 

terruption, its two hundred and eleventh anni- 

versary. ( Washington Intelligencer.) Ww. W. 
Malta. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF MACAULAY. 
Death of Charles IT. (2™ S. i. 49. 110.) —The 


question raised by E. W., as to who was intended 
by the initials P. M. a. C. F., as the party who 
apprised the Duke of York of the serious illness 
of the king, has been variously answered. It has 
been suggested the two last letters show that he 
was a Carmelite friar, while F. C. H. asserts that 
the entire stand for Pere Mansuate, a Capuchin 
friar, who was confessor to the duke. Might I 
suggest, that it was Patrick Maginn, who was 
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— | 
chaplain and almoner to Catharine of Braganza. 


In Miss Strickland’s Life of that queen, she writes 
that Catharine was accompanied to England by 
“Don Patricio, an Irish priest;” but in Peter 
Walsh's History of the Remonstrance (pp. 311.512. 
64. 743.), we find various notices of him, and that 
he held frequent intercourse with the Duke of 
Ormonde, while Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland ; also, 
that his brother, Ronan Maginn, was a D.D., vicar 
general, and dean of Dromore, in Ireland. He 
was a native of the southern part of the county of 
Down, where the family is still numerous; and, 
I have heard, was a long time in Lisbon, in Por- 
tugal, a friar, but of what Order I do not recol- 
lect. Ihave seen copies of several of his letters, 
dated from Whitehall, during the reign of Charles, 
which shows, that being in the queen's household, 
he had the best opportunity of knowing the dan- 
gerous state of the king's health; and being the 
queen’s chaplain, it was natural for him to inform 
the duke. I have not heard of Pere Mansuete 
before, but I think the probabilities are in favour 
of Maginn. J. W. H. 


In the absence of positive information as to the 
meaning of the letters “P. M. aC. F.,” which 
have so puzzled Mr. Macaulay and your corre- 
spondent E. W., allow me to suggest that they 
may be intended for “ Zn the afternoon a confi- 
dential friend.” 

In the Phenix (vol. i. p. 566.), the first two 
letters are in Italic capitals; the next letter is a 
small Roman “a,” and the last two are in Roman 
capitals as above. 

I do not think the letters P. M. are intended 
for the “Duchess of Portsmouth,” because the 
writer is speaking of a man; and also because he 
does not in any other part of the paper use two 
capital letters for one surname; but one letter 
only, as F. for Lord Feversham, and H. for Hud- 
dlestone. The confidential friend, who went to 
the Duke of York to acquaint him with the king's 
serious illness, was probably Barillon the French 
ambassador, at the request of the Duchess of 
Portsmouth. 

In conclusion, I beg to inform E. W. that a 
second volume of the Phenix was published in 
1708, London, 8vo. W. H. W. T. 

Somerset House. 


—_—_—_— 


England's Obligations to Captain Bedloes. — 
The following broadside is worth a place in your 
“Tllustrations of Macaulay,” because it reflects 
what was once the popular opinion concerning 
the notorious William Bedloe ; and because it is 
a fair specimen of that literature, so industriously 
circulated, which, far more than any testimony of 
perjured witnesses, was the cause of that madness 
known in history as the “ Popish Plot.” 


K. P. D. E. | 





“ England’s Obligations to Captain William Bedlowe, the 
grand Discoverer of this most Horrid PLOT. 


“ The World is all on Fire in Jesus Name, 
By quick nos’d Jesuits, who hunt for Game, 
Whose hidden subtile Souls in Malace burn, 
To ruin mighty Nations, and to turn 
Their Cities into Ashes, cut the Strings 
Of all Societies, to murder Kings 
And Kingdoms at one blow. O Wicked Seed! 
Such Monsters Affrick never yet did breed ; 
The Tyger on the Tyger will not prey, 
But these Religious ones have found the way 
lo feed on their own kind with a new Trick 
To rid the World of eve ry Heretick : 
(For so these Mountebanks do still all those 
Who hunting counter to their chace Oppose 
Their tall Ambition) they slaughter all 
Who to these mighty Monarchs will not fall. 
But now, Brave Beptowe ! how had I forgot 
Thy Name? a grand Discoverer of their PLor: 
An Instrument in Great Jenova’s Hand, 
To save the King and his Besieged Land: 
Had not this Providence dropt on our Shore, 
Magna Britania now, had been no more; 
Our Throats had all been cut, we clearly see, 
If Gold or Silver could have tempted thee: 
Full Sixty Thousand Guinneys proffer’d were, 
If thou woulds fly from hence, and not appear 
To vindicate a CAUSE so Nobly Good, 
And save three Kingdoms from a Sea of Blood: 
A ship to boot, was proffer’d to thy hand, 
To carry thee to the securest Land. 
Brave Godfrey’s pale Ghost yet doth cry aloud, 
King CHaAR.Es design’d for Slaughter in the Croud: 
Our Noblest Cities into Ashes burn’d, 
Three Wealthy Nations topsy-turvy turn’d: 
The Inhabitants all marching out of doors 
Planted by People worse than Turks or Moors: 
England no longer England, now but ah! 
Stil’d by a new Name, Terra Incognita. 
As once the Britains, which we Welsh-men call, 
Were by the Saxons turned out of all; 
A Lamentable Story, which may grieve us, 
When there’s no Wales nor Cornwal to relieve us. 
We had been th’ Hunters prey, the World laughter, 
Had not brave BepLowe sav'd us from th’ slaughter. 
Five years thou wert their Slave to set us free, 
To sound the Depth of all their Policy 
They Mine and thou didst Counter-Mine as fast 
To blow them and their Plots up at one Blast. 
Like a Physician, that is always sure, 
Thou didst not use thy Remedies for Cure 
Till the Disease grew ripe, then from thy skonce, 
They and their Fire-works were blown up at once: 
A Pill so bitter to the Vulgar sight, 
The Plotters and their Plots were brought to Light, 
Fore’d and compell’d by thy ingenious Art 
To Vomit up the Poyson of their Heart. 
And had not Providence thus stopp’d the Flood, 
ENGLAND had swum in her own Scarlet Blood. 
Accursed Cain why dost thou wear black, 
Thy Brother Abels Garment on thy back ? 
We find thee, when that we have measur’d right, 
To be a Judas not a Jesuite. 
The Name without the Nature is a Gull, 
Be like our Jesus he was Merciful: 
His Love appears how much he did esteem us, 
He kill’d none, was killed to Redeem us: 
Being impt with Cherubim and Angels wing, 
Would he have killed a Godfrey or a King. 
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But there be some would have it now forgot 
There was a Godfrey killed; nor any Plot; 
So impudent in Lies, with perjur’d Breath, 
They do deny the Plot and Godfreys Death. 
As those of Old, which we may still remember, 
Wou’d Cancel clean the fifth day of November. 
Into the Calendar, let us advance, 
The Murther of brave Henry King of France. 
Let France and Savoy curse the Jesuits train, 
Three hundred thousand were in Ireland slain, 
All Bonds of sacred Friendship you'l unty, 
Oath of Allegiance and Supremacy. 
You take, untake, neither God nor Man you fear, 
What you have Sworn, the next hour you’! Unswear. 
Unto the Test, with double mind you stand, 
You have a Pardon ready to your hand. 
These are the Men, brave BepLowe! who unjust 
Wou'd trample down thy Honour in the Dust; 
That by their Hocus-Pocus Tricks, in fine, 
Thy Testimony they may undermine. 
When did the Apostles teach ; pray Read their Story, 
That killing Kings was the next way to Glory. 
David, the next Successor was appointed, 
Durst not lay hands on Saul, the Lord’s Anointed 
But you, what in the World was never known 
Have framed a New Gospel of your own. 
And being mounted on Ambitions Wings 
Would fly aloft to Heaven by killing Kings, 
And had not Bedlow’s hand come to deliver 
Our Noble Prince had fall’n asleep for ever. 

“ An Anacrostick. 
W hat Blessed hand directed thee to pry 
I nto the Jesuites subtile Policy? 
L, et Wisdom that did set thee in the Path, 
Limit our Foes, and bind their Boundless Wrath. 
I wish that their Repentance truly may, 
A nswer the Mischief of this fatal day. 
M ay they that unadvisedly did climb, 
B e truly sorrowful for their foul crime 
E rect their humble minds to Heaveuly things, 
D ash all their future hopes of killing Kings: 
L end them a melting Heart fill’d ful of Terror, 
O pen their eyes that they may see their Error 
W isdom that tames the raging of the Seas, 
E nd all our Difference in Love and Peace. 
“London: Printed by Th. Dawks, His Majesties British 

Printer, at the Blew Anchor, at the West end of St. 
Pawls, 1679.” 





Bayonets (2 §. i, 32. 128.) — In the annexed 
warrant is to be found, I think, the first mention 
of bayonets in the English service. I have not 
Grose’s work to refer to, but I do not think it is 
mentioned by him. I have copied it from a MS. 
in my possession, but whence the MS. was ob- 
tained | know not. I have no doubt it was 
copied from some authentic source. 

“ Coarces IL, R, 
at April 2, 1672. 

“ Our will and pleasure is that a regiment of Dragoons, 
which we have established and ordered to be raised in 
12 troops of fourscore in each, besides officers, who are to 
be under the command of our most entirely beloved 
cousin, Prince Rupert, shall be armed out of our stores 
remaining within our Office of Ordnance as followeth ; 
that is to say, three corporals, two sergeants, the gentlemen 
of arms, and twelve soldiers of each of the said twelve 


| 
| troops, are to have and carry each of them one holbard 


[sie in MS.]}, and one case of pistols with holsters; and 
the rest of the soldiers of the several troops are to have 
and to carry each of them one matchlocke musket, with 
a collar of bandileers [ ?}, and also to have and carry a 
bayonet or great knife; that each lieutenant have and 
carry one partizan, and that two drums be delivered out 
for each troop of the said regiment, &c. &c. 
“ By His Majesty’s command, 
“ (Signed) ARLINGTON, 


“ To Sir Thos. Chicheley, 
Master-General of the Ordnance.” 


R. R, A. 





MAHOMET AND HIS SUCCESSORS. 


I have no doubt the following, extracted from a 
MS. in the British Museum (a MS. by a Christian 
| writer, and belonging to the eighth century), will 
be interesting to some of your readers : 


“ Memorial of the Life of Mahomet ——* of God. 


“ After he entered his city, and from what (time) he 
entered three months. 

“ From his tirst year, and how long the life of every 
thing that arose after him over the Mahagaroje.f After 
they constituted him king, and how long there was fac- 
tion among them, Three months from the time Mahomed 
came. 

* And Mahomed lived ten years. 

“ And Abu-becr, son of Abu-cohapba, two years and 
six months. 

“ And Omar, son of Kitab, ten years and three months. 

* And Othman, son of Aphan, twelve years. 

“ And a sedition after Othman, five years and four 
months. 

“ And Moawiyah, son of Abusyaphan, nineteen years 
and two months. 

* And Yezid, son of Moawiyah, three years and eight 
months. 

“ And a sedition after Yezid, nine months, 

* And Mirwan, son of Hakem, nine months. 

“ And Abdulmelek, son of Mirwan, twenty-one years 
and one month. 

“ Walid, son of Abdulmelek, nine years and one month. 

“And Suleiman, son of Abdulmelek, two years and 
nine months, 

“And Omar, son of Abdulaziz, two years and five 
months, 

“ And Yezid, son of Abdulmelek, four years and one 
month and two days. 

“ We reckon all these years to be 104, and 5} months, 
and two days.” 








The same volume contains some notices of the 
early conquests of the Saracens, which are inter- 
esting as coming from a Christian, and a contem- 
porary. The extract above given, may probably 
be relied on as authentic, both with respect to the 
order of the Caliphs, and the length of their rule. 
It would seem to have been written at the close 
of the supremacy of Yezid IL., or about a.p. 724, 

B. H. Cowper. 


* A word erased, most likely “ prophet.” 

+ Probably from an Arabic root, signifying “ to flee 
—whence Hegira. ‘This word would then mean fugitives, 

t The sum is 104 years, four months, aud two days. 


” 
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Minor Notes. 
The Tabula mentioned by Jocelin de Brakelonda. 


—In that charming record of ancient manners 
(for which we have so much reason to thank the 
Camden Society), the Chronicles of Jocelin de 
Brakelonda, there is a passage on which I should 
like to ask your readers’ opinions ; and which I 
imagine to be illustrated by a custom once familiar 
to myself, 

It appears that in the year 1198, a fire broke 
out at the shrine of St. Edmund, which was dis- 
covered by the master of the vestry : 

“ Eadem enim hora [the chronicler tells us] cecidit ho- 
relegiam ante horas matutinas, surgens¢ jue magis ster ves- 
tiarii, hoc percipiens et intuens, cucurrit quantocius et, 
percussa tabuld tanquam pro mortuo, sublimi voce clama- 
vit dicens feretrum esse combustum,” 

That the horologium was of the nature of 
clepsydra is sufficiently shown by the fact, that 
the monks ran to it for water to extinguish the 
flames ; but my query relates to the word tabula. 
Mr. Tomlins, in his translation, which, however 
valuable and requires, I think I 
may venture to say, no little revision, renders the 
sentence in which the word occurs, “having 
struck the bells as if tolling for a dead person.” 

The tabula, however, I presume to be such as 
Adelung describes under the head of — 

“ Tabula lignea, cujus percussione 
nachi, malleolo scilicet tabulam trudente: 
synaxim evocabantur.” 


characteristic, 


excitabantur mo- 
vel ad sacram 


This mode of summons still exists, or did exist 
a few years since, at New College, Oxford; where 
the time of assembling for college meetings was 
announced, not indeed upon any separate tabula, 
but by loud rappings with some wooden instru- 
ment, inflicted by the porter at the foot of our 
respective staircases. C. W. Bincuam, 


The First Purchase. 
me to be one of those things that, 
are worthy to be “ made a note of’ 


“She was so well pleased with her country privacy, 
that she resolved by the grace of Gop to take livery and 
seisin of her new purchase by laying her bones there, as 
the first purchase we read of in the world was the bury- 
ing-place of Sarah, a mother of the faithful.”— From 
the Life of N. Ferrar, by Dr. Jebb, edited by J. E. B. 
‘Mayor, M.A., Cambrid, ge, 1855. 


— The following seems to 
“ when found,’ 


Curnpert Bape. 
The New Order of Valour, — 


“If one or two orders of knighthood are instituted for 
conferring additional dignity upon the possessors of 
animal courage (we use not the term re proachfully), let 
there at least be others, equally set ” art for those who 
have achieved the most glorious of all victories, th 


victory of knowledge over prejudice; whose conquests 
have at length seated science and civilisation upon the 
throne of Europe, formerly occupied by barbarism and 
ignorance. ‘This is the distinction which should be 


drawn; a distinction as great as that between matter and 
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spirit, between the arts of war and the arts of peace. We 
deny not that both these qualifications are essential, in 
the present condition of the world, to the prosperity of a 
state, but we also contend that both should be equally 
honoured and rewarded by the nation.” — Swainson’s 
Dise. on the Study of Nat. History, pp. 421—422., Lond. 


1834, 
Anon. 


The Pianoforte in England.— The following old 
play-bill is interesting, as containing the earliest 
public notice of a musical instrument which has 
become universal. 

« By particular desire. For the bi nefit of Miss Brickler. 
IN COVENT G 


16th of May, 


“THEATRE ROYAI ARDEN, 


“On Saturd ay a, being the 1767, Tue 


seGGARS’ OrERA. Captain — heath, by Mr. Beard; 
Peachum, by Mr. Shuter; Lockit, by Mr. Dunstall; Fi/ch, 
by Mr. Holtam; Player, by Mr. Gardner; Beggar, by 


Mr. Bennet; Mat o’ the Mint, by Mr. Baker; rs, 
Peachum, by Mrs. Stephens; Diana Traupes, by Mrs, 
Copin; Mrs. Slammekin, by Mrs. Green; Polly, by Miss 


Brickler; with a Hornpipe by Miss D. Twist; and a 
Country Dance by the Characters in the Opera. 

“End of Act L, Miss Brickler = sing a favourite 
Song from Judith, accompanied by Mr. Dibdin, on a new 
instrument called P1iano-Forrr. 

“To which will be added a Farce, 
sterner, The Barber, by Mr. Woodward ; 
Munilen; Bellmour, by Mr. Percy; Rovewell, by 
Davis; Watchman, by Mr. Weller; Quidnunc, by Mr, 
Dunstall ; Pumphlet, by Mr. Shuter; Harriet, by Miss 
Vincent; Maid, by Miss Cokayne; Termagant, by Mrs, 
Green. 

“Tickets to be had of 


called Tur Urnor- 
Feeble, by Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr. Sarjant, at the Stage-door, 


Epwarp F. Ripavtr. 


“Found, and made a Note of.” 
Necessity prompts the 
his services to any 
others in want of a 


A Treasure. — 
“Do you want a servant ? 
question. The advertiser offers 
lady or gentleman, company, or 


truly faith iful, confidential servant in any capacity not 
menial, where a practical knowledge of human nature 
in various parts of the world would be available. Could 
undertake any affair of small or great importance, where 
talent, inviolable secrecy, or good address uld be 


and worst societies 
by either; has never been a 
servant, begs to recommend himself as one who knows 
his place; is moral, temperate, middle age, no objection 
to any part of the world. Could advise any capitalist 
wishing to increase his income and have the control of 


necessary. Has moved in the best 


without being contaminated 


his own money. Could act as secretary or valet to any 
lady or gentleman. Can give advice or hold his tongue 
sing, dance, play, fence, box, preach a sermon, tell a 
story, be grave or gay, ridiculous or sublime, or do any- 
thing from the ph. ig of a peruke to the storming ofa 
citadel, but never to excel his master. Ad ire ss,” ke. _ 


The Times, Feb. 7, 1849. 
a We 


. 
LIAcKWoop. 


Mr. Ruskin and Sir Walter Scott.— Mr. Ruskin, 
in his last volume of Modern ttn to whic h 
he has, not inaptly, given the capriciously fanciful 


title of “ Many Things,” has devoted a chapter to 
Sir Walter Scott. 


I do not intend to criticise or to examine that 
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extraordinary essay; but I may point out that 
Mr. Ruskin sacrifices truth to brilliancy of ex- 
pression when he says that Scott was a Presby- 
terian because it was convenient and fashionable 
to be so in Edinburgh. If any one will turn to 
the last chapter in Lockhart’s Life, they will find 
the following passage : 

“ He took up, early in life, a repugnance to the mode 
in which public worship is conducted in the Scottish 
establishment, and adhered to the sister church; whose 
system of government and discipline he believed to be 
the fairest copy of the primitive polity, and whose lita- 
nies and collects he reverenced, as having been trans- 
mitted to us from the age immediately succeeding the 
Apostles” : — 
which Mr. Ruskin might have known. 

Sarror. 


The Nine Gores. — The following particulars 
may be found in Archdall’s edition of Lodge's 
eerage of Ireland, vol. iii. p. 285. ; being curious, 
they are worthy, I think, of insertion in “N. & 
Q.,” and may perhaps be matched by some other 
correspondent : 

“It is worthy of remark that nine of this family [Gore, 
of which the head was the Earl of Russ] were in the 
[Irish } parliament, which met 8th October, 1751, viz. 
Sir Ralph, after Lord Ross, for the county of Donegall ; 
Sir Arthur, after Earl of Arran, for same county; Frede- 
rick, fifth son of William, Dean of Down, for Tulske; 
Paul Annesley, of Cotletstown, brother to the said Sir 
Arthur, for the county of Mayo; William, of Woodfort, 
grandson of Sir Arthur, first baronet, for the county of 
Leitrim; Ralph Gore, of Barrowmount, for the city of 
Kilkenny; and of the family of Tenelick (grandsons to 
the first Sir Arthur), Arthur was member for the county 
of Longford; John, late Lord Annaly, for Jamestown ; 
and Henry, now of Tenelick, for Killibegs. (Commons 
Jour., viii. 252 —260.) The unanimity of the Nine Gores 
long continued proverbial; consequently their influence 
in the senate may be more easily imagined than de- 
scribed.” 

ABHBA. 


Queries, 
GENEALOGICAL QUERIES. 

I subjoin some genealogical Queries which I 
shall feel greatly obliged by any of your corre- 
spondents answering, adding in every instance the 
family arms : 

Axtell. — Thomas Taylor, ancestor of the Mar- 
quess of Headfort, married Anne, daughter of 
Wm. Axtell of Berkhampstead, Herts. Wanted, 
name of Wm. Axtell’s wife, and the Axtell arms. 

Y. S. M. 

Graham. — Names and arms of the grand- 
fathers and grandmothers of the Rt. Hon. Wil- 
liam Graham, whose sister Sarah married Sir 
Thomas Taylor, Bart. His father was Alderman 
John Graham of Drogheda, and his mother was 
Charity ——? Y. S. M. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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Moore. — Wife's name (and her father and mo- 
ther’s name and arms) of Colonel Stephen Moore 
of Clonmel, great-grandfather of the present Ste- 
phen Moore of Barne, co. Tipperary. Y.S. M. 


Creane.— The Hon. Oliver Lambert, son of 
the first Earl of Cavan, married Eleanor, daugh- 
ter of Simon Creane, Esq., of The Furrows, co. 
Dublin. Wanted, Mr. Creane’s arms and wife’s 
name. 2.8 


Chandler. — Arms of Edward Chandler, Bishop 
of Durham, and of his brother-in-law. Y.S. M. 


Warren. — Richard Warren, Esq., whose only 
child Elizabeth married Anthony Lyster of Lys- 
terfield, co. Roscommon, Esq. Y. S. M. 


Kelly.— Who was Colonel Kelly, whose daugh- 
ter Sarah married James Leslie, by whom she was 
grandmother of the late Sir Edward Leslie, Bart., 
of Tarbert, co. Kerry? I want the names and 
arms of Mrs. Leslie’s father and mother, and 
grandfathers and grandmothers. Y. S. M. 


Galbraith.— James Leslie’s mother was Ma- 
riana, daughter of Rev. Humphrey Galbraith. 
Who was he? and his wife’s name, and their 


arms. Y. S. M. 


Richardson. — The first Lord Gosford is stated 
to have married , daughter of John Richard- 
son of Rick Hill, co. Armagh, Esq. Query, ought 
not Mr. Richardson’s name be William? Wm. 
Richardson of Rick Hill was M.P. for the co. 
Armagh for many years, and was also the eldest 
son and administrator of Edward Richardson, Esq. 
Wanted, names, parentage, and arms of Lady 
Gosford’s mother. Y. S. M. 





Sinclair. — The Rev. James Sinclair of Holly- 
hill, co. Tyrone, is said to have been the son of 
Sir James Sinclair of Caithness. Who was Sir 
James, and whom did he marry ? Y. S. M. 


Galbraith. — Mr. Sinclair married Anne, daugh- 
ter of James Galbraith of Magraclin, co. Donegal, 
M.P. for the borough of St. Johnstons from 167- 
to 169-. Who was he, and whom did he marry ? 

Y. S. M. 

Folliott. — Where can I find a full pedigree of 
the ancestry of Lord Folliott of Ballyshannon, a 
title now extinct ? Y. S. M. 


Ridge. — Sir James Dillon, Knt., married (anté 
1647) Mary, ‘relict of Major John Ridge of Ab- 
beytown, co. Roscommon. Who was Major Ridge? 
What arms did he bear ? Y.S. M. 


Wybrow. — What arms were borne by Richard 
Wybrow of Punchinstown, co. Kildare, Esq., who 
died in 1720? Y. S. M. 


Harman. — Arms of Sir Thomas Harman, Knt., 
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grandfather of the Very Rev. Cutts Harman, Dean 
of Waterford. Y. S. M 


Townsend. — Who was Colonel Richard Towns- 
end, ancestor of Mr. Townsend of Castle Towns- 
end, co. Cork ? and what was his wife’s name ? 

Y. S. M. 

Vaughan: Latham. — Arther Lord Chichester 
inade a lease, dated March 10, 1620, of lands in 
counties of Donegal and Londonderry to Sir 
John Vaughan, Knt. Barbara Vaughan, one of 


Sir John’s daughters, married William Latham of 


Newplace, co. Londonderry, Esq. He died in 
1642, leaving a son and heir, William, and five 
daughters, of whom the eldest, Barbara, married 
Edward Synge, Bishop of Cork. Who were Sir 
John Vaughan, his wife, and children ? and what 
arms did he bear? Wm. Latham’s arms were, 
Or on a chevron indented ? three roundlets 
? Isuppose a scion of the Lancashire family. 
Y. S. M. 
[ We must request our correspondent to write his proper 
names more legibly, as his article has occasioned much 
loss of time in decyphering them. ] 











Minor Queries. 


The Tau Cross.— Was this the distinguishing 
badge of any religious order in the fourteenth or 
fifteenth century? I have an impression that I 
have seen an illuminated figure of a religious 
with this cross on the shoulder. LBuRIensis. 


Arms of Principalities.—Whiat are the emblems 
or armorial bearings of the Principalities; or I 
shall be glad to find a representation of them. 
I have searched in vain. Stepuen Austin. 


Commission for Ecclesiastical Prefei rments. — 
What persons cons tituted the commission for ec- 
clesiastical preferments in the reign of William 
III., and of what preferments hi: ud they the dis- 
posal? Was this commission a new feature in 
the government of the Church, or had it existed 
before ? WituraM Fraser, B.C.L. 

Alton, Staffordshire. 

Crediton Church, co. Devon. —Polwhele, in his 
History of Devon (vol. i. p. 234.), says : 

“Crediton deserves no notice for its buildings in 
general; that Bishop Eadulph, how ever, built the cathe- 
dral has been told by several writers.’ 

I shall be greatly obliged to any of your cor- 
respondents who will inform me who are the 
writers here referred to? Bishop Eadulph died 
931; and I find Bishop Ethelgar consecrated the 
church between the years 937 and 939, and that 
he obtained from Pope Leo VII. and others, 
12,480 days of pardon for the donors and bene- 
factors to Crediton Minster, and those who assisted 
the work, and for King Athelstan. 


AND QUERIES 


Query, was | 
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the building commenced by Bishop Eadulph and 
finished by his successor E thelgar ? J. T—t. 


John Gibbon of — —Information is de- 
sired respecting John Gibbon of Sedgley, co. 
Salop. He died Sept. 9, 1727, leaving him sur- 
viving at least four sons, viz. John Gibbon, 
Richard Gibbon, Edward Gibbon, and Toby Gib- 


bon. The last named, Toby Gibbon, had two 
daughters, namely, Anne Gibbon and Mary 
Gibbon. 


John Gibbon must have been advanced in life 
at the period of its termination, being then a 
grandfather. To whom was he married, and what 
were his father’s and his mother’s names and resi- 
dences? To whom were his sons married, and 
their descendants ? S. N. R. 


Catterson Smith's Portrait of the Queen.— Per- 
haps you, or some of your readers, can tell me 
whether Mr. Catterson Smith's portrait of the 
Queen is (as I think it is) the first royal portrait 
ever painted in Ireland by a native artist? It 
certainly is an admirable production, and well 
calculated, in every respect, to grace the mansion- 
house of the city of Dublin. ABHBA. 


John Ker Strother. —Was there ever such 
person as John Strother Ker, Esq., residing at 
Nenthorne, in Berwickshire? If so, required to 
know whether he was buried at Nenthorne, 
whether he left any issue, and how it was that he 
bore the name of Strother in conjunction with 
that of Ker? 

In Hodgson’s History of Northumberland, there 
an account of the Strothers of Kirknewton, 
Fowberry Tower, and Bedenhall. Will any cour- 
teous reader of “ N. & Q.,” possessing the work, 
kindly make an extract of the pedigree? The 
same book contains, I believe, the pedigree of the 
Kers or Kerrs. Any further information con- 
cerning the family will be thankfully received by 

Heravpicus. 


1s 


The Sacramental Wine originally administered 
Wooden Cups ; when and by whom the change 
was first made. — There is a black letter dwarf 
quarto volume, entitled The Pageant of Popes, 
contayning the Lyues of all the Bishops of Tome, 


Srom the beginninge of them to the Yeare of Grace, 


1555.” It is divided into six books; the first con- 
tains the lives of the bishops, the second of the 
archbishops, and the remaining four of the Popes 
of Rome: 

‘‘Shewing manye straunge, notorious, outragious, and 
tragical partes, played by them, the like whereof hath 
not els bin hearde: both pleasant and profitable for this 
age. Written in Latin by M aister Bale, and now En- 
glished with sondrye additions by J. 8. (John Studley}. 
London, 1574.” 

From the first book of the above work, I ex- 
tract the following account of Zepherinus, the 
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fourteenth bishop, as it contains a statement which 
will probably be new to many of your readers: 

“ Zepherinus was a Romaine borne, a man, as writers 


do testifie, more addicted with all endeavour to 
seruice of God, than to the cure of any worldly affayres. 


the | 
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Whereas before his time the wine, in the celebrating the | 
cOmunié, was ministered in a cup of woode, he first did | 


alter that, and in steade thereof brought in cuppes or 
And yet he did not this upon any su- 
persticion, as thinking woode to be unlawefull, or glasse 
to be more holy, for that use, but because the one is more 
comly and semely, as by experience it appeareth, then 
the other. And vet some wooden doultes do dreame that 
the wooden cuppes were chaunged by him, because that 
part of the wine, or, as they thought, the royall bloud of 
Christe, did soake into the woode, and so it cannot be in 
glasse. Surely soner may wine soake into any woode 
than any witte into those winie heads that thus both de- 

ler this Godly martyr, who, in 


chalices of glasse. 


ceive themselves and slaun«ds 
the yeare of our Lorde 220, suffered martyrdome under 
Aurelius.” 

I do not find any statement in the Pageant of 
Popes as to who it was that subsequently intro- 
duced for the first time silver or gold sacramental 
vessels instead of those of glass. 
settle this point ? Henry Kensineton. 


Thoresby MSS. — Any reader who can inform | > 
. | should have a volume to guide us to the works 


me of the present habitat of the MS. letters of 
the Earl of Strafford, which were formerly in the 
Thoresby Museum, will confer a favour, by 
making known the information. Bis dat qui cito 
dat! 


Porcelain that indicates Poison. — There is a 
porcelain highly prized in the East from its sup- 
posed property of indicating poison in food. 
Whence originated the idea? Where can one 
see specimens of the china in England ? 

J. D. Garpner. 

Wolves. — When were Dorset, 
Hampshire cleared of wolves ? 


Devon, and 


G. R. L. 


“ The Lady and Spaniels.” —T1 believe that “the 
lady” in this beautiful and twice-engraved pic- 
ture of Sir Edwin Landseer’s is a portrait. Query, 
of whom ? Curusert Bepe. 


Arms on a Seal. — Information is desired as to 
the family to whom the following arms belong. 
They are on a seal apparently of the time of 
Elizabeth, with helmet and lambrequin, a lion 
passant, on a chief three martlets. Crest, an 
eagle displayed, It is suggested that as the arms 
cannot be traced among authentic collections of 
English arms, and from the general appearance of 
the seal, they may be those of some foreign 


family. N. B. 


“The Rath,” or Burmese State Carriage. — 
Some thirty years ago there was exhibited at the 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, the “rath,” or Burmese 
state carriage, which was, I believe, taken at | 


, 
Can any one | 
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Rangoon by our troops. Can you or your readers 

tell me what has become of the same? Is it 

among the “old stores” at the Tower or Wool- 

wich? As far as I recollect it was a very fine 

specimen of carving and gilding.* CENTURION. 
Atheneum Club. 


Coadjutor Bishops. — There is an act of parlia- 
ment, 52 Geo. ILI. c. 62., respecting the appoint- 
ment of coadjutor bishops in Ireland. C@an any 
of your correspondents inform me of any other 
acts of parliament bearing on this point? Also, 
whether coadjutor bishops have ever been ap- 
pointed in Ireland under the above act of 
George ITI. ? Atrrep T. Leg. 

Tetbury, Gloucestershire. 


Dictionaries of the English Language. — Having 
looked through many bibliographical works to 
find a list of the dictionaries of the English lan- 
guage, I have found them all dreadfully deficient ; 
the names and titles only being given of those 
that are well known. I have no doubt in the 
British Museum the subject may be catalogued 
and consulted, but it seems remarkable to me that 
whilst an almost obsolete science like heraldry 


that have been written upon it, that the English 


| language should never have called the attention 


B. H.C. | 


| dictionary of more than 250 years old. 


| and later, Bailey's and Ash's. 


of any person to compile a chronological cata- 
logue of works upon the subject. I do not mean 
to include glossarial works. I cannot remember 
to have seen anything in the shape of an English 
I may 
enumerate Phillips's World of Words, 1657; 
Henry Cockeram’s curious little volume, 1642 ; 
As anything in the 
shape of a correct list would be a valuable ad- 
dition to English bibliography, I know of no 
better medium to attain it than “ N. & Q.,” where 
I feel confident your valuable contributors will 
lend a helping hand to bring about such a de- 
sideratum, which would go far to enable those 
who wish to consult the various works at different 
dates of publication, to attain a knowledge of 
those words which were common in our language, 
that are not found in later works. JR. J. 


Elizabeth Lady Lovell.— Elizabeth, wife of Sir 
Richard Lovell, of Ballumbie, was maid of honour 
to Joanna, Queen of Scotland. On the attack 
made on the apartment by assassins, 1437, this 
lady endeavoured to secure the door ; and finding 
the bar had been removed, put her arm through 
the staple. Her arm was broken, and the door 
forced open. 

Does the picture in the Polytechnic, with 
“ Loyalty” under it, represent this circumstance ? 

i. 3 

[* See engravings of it in The Mirror, vol, vi. p. 385., 

and Hone’s Every Day Book, p. 1521. ] 
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“Teeth of St. Apollonia.—Can you, or any of 
your readers, refer me to any work wherein men- 
tion is made that at the suppression of the monas 
teries, there were collected suflicient teeth of St. 
Apollonia to fill two hogsheads ? 

They were used as charms against toothache ; 
and I well remember reading, some years since, to 
the effect above stated, but where I saw it has 
escaped my memory. 

On reference to Foxe’s Book of Martyrs, 
Rees's Cyclopedia, and Dr. Nathaniel Lardner’s 
Works, 1 find mention of an ancient martyr of 
that name, whose teeth were knocked out of her jaw, 
which makes me more confident in my supposi- 
tion that I have formerly met with the story 
somewhere. 

Any communication, addressed R. S. Union | 
Society, Cambridge, or inserted in your inyalu- | 
able periodical, will very much oblige. 


Surnames; Etymologies wanted. — What is the 
derivation of the following family names? Lan- 
chenick, Shrubsole, Garbett, Spurgeon, Tarbot- 
ton, Sheridan, Wooll, Scaife, Waugh, Scutt, Elen, 
Hoey, Ord, Unthank, Binks, Thessiger, Binns, 
Wallinger, Pemble, Laidler, Knox, Scudamore, 
Amory, Bunn, Grindler, Grubb, Lyell, Metcalfe, 
Measor, Rand, Purday, Spoor, Tait, Vint, Quiddy, 
Assender, Mynne, Lacon, Lister, Rea, Arvos, 
Bowerman, Stent, Harbin, Lyte, Pite, Shaa, 
Prynne, Towker, Grobber, Gamull, Lomas, Ry- 
man, Lomax, Grix, Greatorex or Greatrakes, | 
Round, Rosser, Soame, Done, Belknap, Buckle, | 
Coe, Cutts, Coutts, Dubber, Goodyer, Hebbs, 
Taller, Smallpiece, Wroth, Legg, Tawke, Duchett, 


ce) 
Provender, Murchison. Marx Antony Lower. 
Lewes. 


Badge of the Guelphs and Ghibellines.—In the 
wars of the Guelphs and the Ghibellines, the cog- 
nizance of the two parties was a white star and a 
green parrot, respectively. Which was which? 
and what was the origin of these badges ? 

C. W. Srocxer, D.D. 


Draycot Rectory, Staffordshire. 


O. A. Brownson's Works.—I am anxious to 
procure a complete list of the published works of 
O. A. Brownson, Esq., of Boston, U. 8., author of 
Brownson’s Quarterly Review, §c. I have failed 
on inquiry in England. Some of the American 
readers of “ N. & Q.” can, no doubt, help me. 

Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford, Brigg. 


Parody cn“ Romeo and Juliet.” —Can you, or | 
any of your readers, inform me where a copy of a 
travestie of Romeo and Juliet, called Romanio and 
Judy, published some ten or twelve years ago in 
Edinburgh or London, is to be had? =s J. ML. 

Colombo, Ceylon, Jan, 18, 1856, 


| take, 
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The Psalm Dances. — Herder, in his Essay on 
Hebrew Poetry, mentions a work entitled De Sal- 
tationibus Ecclesia: can any of yoyr readers render 
me any information respecting this book ? or ad- 
vise me what authors to consult touching on the 
dances of the Church, or of the processional 
marches alluded to in the Psalms? Precenror. 


Rich's List of Plays. — If any of your readers 
can assist me to find the following MS. I shall be 
thankful : 

“A List of Plays acted at Lincoln’s Inn Fields and 
Drury Lane Theatres, from 1715 to 1737, and Dramatic 
Memoranda, a Manuscript in the hand-writing of Rich, 
the Manager,” 

It was sold in the theatrical and miscellaneous 
library of Mr. John Field (Sotheby's, 1827, lot 
982), and was purchased by “ Burn,” for 10s. 6d. 

Epwaarp F. Rimpautt. 


Bells of Ouzeley.—On the bank of the river 
Thames, at Old Windsor, and on the Berkshire 
side of the boundary between that county and 
Surrey, stands an old and well known public- 
house, which has for sign “ The Bells of Ouzeley.” 
The landlord does not know the origin and mean- 
ing of this sign, and as his liquor is good, perhaps 
he thinks the sign is of no consequence, but he 
says that the house has been known by that sign 
for more than two centuries. Can any of your 
readers give uny account of “ The Bells of Ouze- 
ley,” which are represented on the sign by five 
bells, or, on a field azure. G. R. C. 





Minar Queries with Answers. 


Reading of the Psalms. — When the Psalms are 
read in the course of divine service by the priest 
and people in alternate verses, ought the sequence 
to be followed uninterruptedly throughout ? Or, 
in case of the priest having to read the last verse 
when there is an odd number, ought he to com- 
mence the next psalin, or are the clerk and people 
to continue in the order in which they com- 
menced ? [am supposing a case where there is 
no organ or choir to sing the doxology. 

Y. B.N. J. 

[It is not necessary to provide a priest to lead the 
reading of the Psalms, for the Psalms belong to the 
people, as chorus or congregation: a singing chorus, 
where there is a choir; a speaking chorus, where there 
is no choir. A chorus must have a choragus, and in the 
singing chorus this choragus is called the precentor. The 
speaking chorus may have one choragus, te. the cele- 
brant; or it may have two, a celebrant to read one verse, 
and a clerk (in orders or out of orders) to lead the re- 
sponse. The officiating minister is not required by any 
law to give up every alternate verse to a clerk. He may, 
should he please, read through the entire Psalm, as did 
Bishop Bedell, who declined to resign to a clerk that 
which most clerks were utterly incompetent to under- 
The clerk’s duty was to precent upon the monotone, 
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in a clear, audible voice the rhythms of the psalm verses, so 


that all the congregation might agree together in sound 
and rhythm. Llence, responding upon the monotone or 
clerk-tone was called in our cathedrals the parochial use, 
in contradistinction to the cathedral or choral use. The 
clerks of the present day have, for the most part, lost 
their clerk-tone, and no one dreams of attending to their 
rhvthmical ‘arrangements. Those celebrants who desire 
to gain a clear, bold, and consentaneous delivery of the 
psalm verses should precent every verse of the Psalms, 
and thus act as the chorostates, choragus, or rather 
rhythmopeist to their congregations. On all festival days, 
when any Psalm began with the prefix or intonation, the 
choragus or precentor commenced every Psalm. The 
prefix announced the gamut the music was to run in, and 
the particular rhythm of the chant, a rhythm which was 
regulated by the voice and wand, the melody and action 
of the precentor. On ferial days the custom varied ; with 
some choirs they sang straight through, as the music was 
well known, and the rhythms thoroughly familiar. There 
is now no uniform custom, and certainly no law. The 
celebrant may commence every Psalm, if he should desire 
to do so, or take his turn for beginning, such as the odd 
or even chances of the Psalms may give him. A few 
years ago some clergymen were very desirous of abolish- 
ing the clerk and his ‘office: such who did this found 
themselves in a great difficulty, for to maintain a chorus 
(not a singing, but responding chorus) without a chora- 
gus is an impossibility. ] 


Who was Bishop of Worcester in 1467 ? — In | 


an old deed of arbitration I was examining a 
short time since, mention is made of “John, by 
Divine permission, Bishop of Worcester.” The 


deed is dated “the 20th day of October, in the 


year of our Lord 1467, and of our consecration 
the 24th.” I shall be glad to learn the surname 
of this bishop, as well as any particulars of his 
history that are known. Aurrep T. Leg. 

Tetbury, Gloucestershire. 

[Dr. John Carpenter was Bishop of Worcester in 
1467, formerly Fellow, and afterwards Provost, of Oriel 
College, Oxford, and in 1437-8 Chancellor of the uni- 
versity. He was installed in his cathedral Dec. 24, 1444, 
and built a gate to the episcopal palace at Hartlebury, 
which was demolished in the Civil Wars; and in 1461 


prising beauties. 


erected! a library in the charnel-house belonging to his | 


cathedral. He died at his palace at Northwyke, in 1476. 
Upon his tomb in Westbury Church is carved the skeleton 
of a man. See Dugiale’s Monasticon, and Godwin, De 
Presulibus Anglia, by Richardson. ] 


Heelball.— Can any of your readers inform me 
of any method of preparing the common “ heel- 
ball” used for rubbing brasses, so as to lessen the 
labour, and obtain a blacker rubbing than can be 
well got by the ordinary process? I have reason 
to think that there is some method, and should 
much like to know it. R. H. W. 


[ Heelball is sold of three qualities, hard, middling, and 
soft; the hard for summer and fine work, middling for 
general use, and soft for winter and large surfaces. But 
as our correspondent seems desirous to save time as well 
as labour, perhaps the more expeditious method adopted 
by Messrs. Waller may be serviceable to him. It is thus 
noticed in a valuable paper on Sepulchral Brasses by 
Albert Way (Archeological Journal, 1845, vol. i.): “ Rub- 


| village inn ? 


| with a corner at the top and bottom. 
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triangular shape having been found to be most convenient, 
and primed with a thin paste formed of very fine black- 
lead in powder, mixed with the best linseed oil, or if that 
kind is not at hand, with sweet oil. Tissue paper, of 
somewhat stronger quality than is commonly used, 
answers best for making rubbings by this method, and it 
is manufactured in large sheets. ‘The rubbings thus pro- 
duced with great expedition are perfectly distinct, and 
this process answers admirably, if the chief object be to 
obtain the means of supplying an accurate reduction of 
the design for the use of the engraver; but those persons 
who are desirous of forming an illustrative collection, will 
prefer the rubbings produced with heelball, as more 
sightly and more durable, the paper employed being of 
stronger quality, although the operation requires much 
longer time and greater pains than are expended when 
the method just described is adopted.” ] 


Sutton Court.— Challoner Chute, Esq., speaker 
in Richard Cromwell's parliament, according to 
family tradition, died at Chiswick. ‘The Lennard 
MSS., penes Sir Thomas Barrett Lennard, Bart., 
state his death to have occurred at “Sutton 
Court,” the occasional residence of his widow for 
twenty years or more. Is Sutton Court in Chis- 
wick ? G. Stersman STEINMAN. 


[Sutton Court is in the parish of Chiswick, and during 
the Civil Wars the manor was sequestered to the Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen of London. In 1676 the lease came 
into the hands of Thomas, Earl of Fauconberg, who mar- 
ried, in 1657, Maria, the third daughter of Oliver Crom- 
well. The house and gardens are thus described by 
Mackey (Journey through England, vol. i. p. 86., 1732): 
“From Brentford I passed by the pleasant village of 
Chiswick, and in an hour got to Sutton Court, that cele- 
brated seat of the Earl of Fauconberg; and I must own 
that the house, furniture, pictures, and gardening, are 
well worth the curiosity of a stranger. Sutton is, indeed, 
un bijou, it has three parterres from three fronts of the 
house, each finely adorned with statues. The gardens 
are irregular, but every walk affords variety, the hedges, 
grottos, statues, mounts, and canals, are so many sur- 
In the house are several very good 
Italian pictures, and a very neat library.” ] 


The Game of Chequers. —Can any of your 
readers describe the game of checquers, a board 
for which we so frequently see as the sign for a 
The board is divided into sixteen 
squares ; and it is usually placed lozengewise, i. e. 
The game 
is mentioned in one of Dibdin’s songs, as being 
played at by the seamen: 

“ Dear Mary, adieu! Can that love go to wreck, 

When every plank bears your sweet name on the deck ? 

Yea, many true knots on the yards have I made, 

While guileless at checquers my messmates have 

played.” 

I can find no one acquainted with the game, or 
who can tell me how it was played. A. C. M. 


[The chequers is the old game of tables, or draughts, 
and better known in later times as backgammon. Both 
these games, as well as chess, were played upon a che- 
quered board. Consult Hoyle’s Games, by Jones, edit. 
1800, and Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes, edit, 1845, p. 321., 


bers of wash-leather stiffened with paper are prepared, a for a description of these games. ] , 
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Andrew Miller. — Lately I have become pos- 
sessed of a fine copy of an old and rather rare 
print of “ Oliver Cromwell, Lord Protector of the 
Commonwealth of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land; and John Lambert, Lieutenant-General of 
his Forces.” As appears on the face of it, “ An- 
drew Miller fecit, Dublin, 1745;” and it was 
“sold by Mich. Ford, painter, in Ann Street, 
near Dawson Street.” Can you refer me to any 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


source for particulars of Andrew Miller and his | 


works, and likewise of Michael Ford? Pilking- 
ton gives no information. 

The painting is stated to have been “in the 
collection of George Rochfort, Esq.,” and the 
plate is “ dedicated to the Right Honourable Ri- 
chard, Lord Viscount Molesworth, Lieutenant- 
General of His Majesty’s Forces, and Master- 
General of the Ordnance of Ireland, &c.” 

ABHBA. 

[ Short notices of both Andrew Miller and Michael Ford, 
and their engravings, will be found in Bryan’s Dictionary 


of Painters, and in Strutt’s Biog. Dictionary. | 





Replies, 
STOCK FROST. 
(2™ S. i. 151.) 

J. B. asks what stock frost can mean? but the 
remainder of his paragraph implies that he 
heard it used for water frozen at the bottom ofa 
river, whilst its surface remained unfrozen, in- 
stances of which have been mentioned to him, but 
he disbelieved them, and requests to be en- 
lightened on the subject. 

If he wishes for instances in which this pheno- 
menon has been noticed by careful observers, and 
further, to know what philosophers have sup- 
posed to be the causes of its production, he may 
find a paper on the subject from the pen of that 
eminent philosopher, lately deceased, M. Arago, in 
The Annuaire for 1833; or he may see a trans- 
lation of it in the Ldinburgh New Philosophical 
Journal, vol. xv. p- 123.; or if neither of these 
are within his reach, there is a carefully drawn- 
up paper in the Transactions of the Royal Society 
for 1835, p. 329., by the 
son, of Alford, Aberdeenshire, the disappearance 
of whose name from the list of F.R.S. implies that 
he also is dead. 

J. R.’s disbelief is probably the effect of his being 
well aware of that wisely and mercifully ordained 
anomaly in the law regulating the effect of cold 
upon water, by which the surface ordinarily 
freezes first, and the fish are saved from being 
encased in masses of ice. 

The general rule is this, that whereas heat 


counteracts the attracting force which particles of 


the same body exercise upon each other, a diminu- 
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tion of their heat will allow that force to operate 
more powerfully ; so that if the body be in a 
liquid state it will collapse, as we see spirits of 
wine, or quicksilver, shrink into less compass in a 
thermometer under any chilling influence; and 
when the particles are thus more clos:ly packed 
together, the weight of any given bulk of the 
fluid must necessarily be thereby increased. Hence 
when the surface of any piece of water is chilled 
by a stream of cold wind, each drop of water col- 
lapsing becomes heavier than the unchilled water 


| on which it floats, and will sink into it, and be 


replaced on the surface by it. If this law con- 
tinued to operate, the succession of sinking cold 
drops would make the bottom the coldest ; and the 
water at the bottom would be first frozen, and the 
whole mass above it gradually, if the chilling in- 
fluence from the wind were adequately continued. 
But if we had also a water thermometer standing 
with the other two at temperate, or 55°, and if 
all the three were immersed in a frigorific mix- 
ture, we should see the liquid sink, from the col- 
lapsing in each of them, till they reached 7° above 
freezing point ; after which the water would sink 
no more, whilst the other two would be going down; 
and when the spirits of wine and quicksilver fell 
below 32°, the water, turning into ice, would rise 


| considerably in the stem, if it did not burst the 


has | 


tev. James Farquhar- 


bulb. 

The corresponding result upon a piece of water 
will be, that the drops forming its surface, when 
chilled down to 39°, will collapse no more, and 
therefore sink no more, but constitute a surface 
of ice, and the chilling of the lower portion of the 
water will no longer be continued by the previous 
process. 

The formation of ice at the bottom, while the 
surface is unfrozen, is at variance with the regular 
irregularity imposed on the effect of chilling water, 
and can only take place from disturbing causes. 
“Such ice,” says Mr. Farquharson, “ never ap- 
proaches the firmness and solidity of surface ice. 
It has nearly the aspect of the aggregated masses of 
snow seen floating in rivers during a heavy fall of 
snow, but is of much firmer consistence than they.” 
He proposes to call it “ground gru,” because the 
Scotch call floating snow gru. Its most frequent 
occurrence is in the beds of rapid rocky streams, 
where the freezing water of the surface is some- 
times dashed down to the bottom, and where the 
asperities of the bottom facilitate the formation of 
crystals of ice, as saturated saline solutions form 
crystals more readily on rough bodies. Such are 
two of the causes to which Arago attributes this 
anomalous production. The mill-wheels, as men- 
tioned to J. B., may produce similar effects. Mr. 
I’, has found that the ground-gru is also formed 


on a muddy bottom in cauliflower-shaped clusters, 


but only “ when the sky was clear, or very nearly 
clear,” so as to be favourable to the radiation of 
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heat from below. This disposed him to think, and 
argue, that the mud then lost so much heat, by 
radiation, as to freeze the immediately super- 
jacent water. Henry WATER. | 

This word is probably derived from the same 
root as the Aberdeen word stock-storm, ““snow con- 
tinuing to lie on the ground,” storm being used in 
that district in the restricted sense of snow. 
Jamieson derives it from the Icelandic staka- 
stormur idem. In the Penny Cyclopedia, | be- 
lieve (though I have in vain sought for it under 
the articles “ Ice-freezing,” &c.), is a philosophical 
explanation of bottom-freezing, which we, in Nor- 
folk, call a stock-frost. 


Nevertheless I do not 
believe in its occurrence, being satisfied that the 
appearance, which has deceived the watermen to 
believe in “ stock frosts,” results from eddies in 
the water drawing down pieces of ice, &c., which 
afterwards reappear with weeds or mud sticking 
tothem. At least this has been the case in the 
only two instances in which I have been summoned 
to see it; for I have for some time been in the 
habit of offering small pecuniary rewards for in- 
formation of the occurrence of these and similar 
phenomena believed in by rustics, as well as cases 
of puarbelia, here called “ sundogs,” aurora, un- 
usual refraction, mistletoe growing on ash or oak, | 


&e. E. G. R. | 


This term corresponds with that of ice-meers in 
the Thames, and ground-gru in Lincolnshire, under 
which latter word there is an article in the Penny 
Cyclop. It is known to the Germans as grund-eis, 
and to French as glace-du-fond. Science has not yet 
advanced so far as to explain the phenomenon, al- 
though Arago has offered a theory of its formation. 
It does not appear to have attracted philosophic 
attention prior to 1730, but has since been noticed 
by many scientific men in England, France, and 
Germany. Whilst on this subject, I will ask for any 
theory to account for the fact of my pond never 
having been known to freeze in the severest and 
longest frosts. It is supplied by a spring; the sur- 
face is ulways kept nearly at the same height, and 
its depth varies from six feet in the middle to half 
a foot at the edge ; the supply water runs slowly 
off at the surface, and the temperature is 45° F. ; 
it contains weeds and fish. No subaqueous ice 
has been discovered in it, which indeed is only 
found at the bottom of running streams. The 
erystals of this ice are aggregated in a different 
way from those of surface ice. T. J. Bucxton. 

Lichfield, 





However apparently irreconcileable with science 
and reason, it is nevertheless true, that ice is 
sometimes formed at the bottom when the upper | 
part of water remains unfrozen, This happens 
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| the water above is free. 
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occasionally in the river Wensum, which runs 
through the city of Norwich, from which J. B. 
writes. The wheels of water-mills are found 
clogged and impeded by ice at the bottom, while 
I have observed this 
curious fact only in very severe frosts, and then 
only in those parts of rivers which were exposed 
to very cold winds, lasting for several days. The 
water became thoroughly chilled, but it froze only 
below, where the water was still; the surface did 
not freeze, because the wind kept it constantly 
ruffled and agitated. During the past winter this 
stock-frost was found very extensively in a reser- 
voir at Kilmarnock, to the great surprise of the 
gude folk of the town. If it be objected that ice, 
from its less specific gravity, ought to rise and 
float, it must be considered that it attaches itself 
to the weeds and stones in the bed of the river, 
and is thus too firmly fixed to rise. But it is 
often hauled up by boatmen in pieces attached to 
grass and weeds from the bottom of the water. 

J. W. 


Cossey Gardens, near Norwich. 





TITULAR BISHOP OF 


(1* S. xii. 357.; 2™ S. i. 76.) 


ORKNEY. 


I have been led to feel an interest in the sub- 
ject of the Titular Bishop of Orkney, as perhaps 
throwing some light on the early history of the 
country, which is involved in obscurity. 

Orkney would appear to have received Chris- 
tianity from St. Servanus, and St. Columba and 
his disciples, in the fifth and sixth centuries. By 
what race it was inhabited at that time is not very 
certain, likely Pictish ; but with the Christianity 
then introduced is connected the Pape or Irish 
priests mentioned in the deed of diploma of the 
genealogy of the Earls of Orkney by Thomas 
Tulloch, Bishop of Orkney, to the King of 
Norway in 1043, and in the geographical work, 
De Mensura Orbes Terre, of Dicuil, an Irish 
priest of the beginning of the ninth century. 
Towards the end of that century Orkney was in- 
vaded by the Pagan Norwegians under King 
Harold Harfager, and the Christian inhabitants 
of Orkney are said to have been exterminated or 
expelled by the heathen Norsemen. Christianity 
was a second time introduced by Olaf Trygveson, 
King of Norway, in 998, while Sigurd the Gross 
was Earl of Orkney. This Earl Sigurd was 
killed at the battle of Clontarf, near Dublin, in 
1014, and is celebrated in a wild Norse song, on 
which Gray's Ode of the “Fatal Sisters” is 
founded. 

His youngest son Thorfin was Earl of Orkney 
between 1028 and 1064. Thorfin’s mother was 
daughter of Malcolm II., King of Scotland, and 
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he himself, undoubtedly the most powerful of the 


Earls of Orkney, is said to have been monarch of 


all the north of Scotland. He built the first 
bishop's kirk in Orkney, Christ’s Kirk in Birsay, 
portions of the walls of which still exist as a part 
of the parish kirk in Birsay. 

The early introduction of Christianity in Ork- 
ney is spoken of doubtfully by Dr. Barry, but, in 
addition to the historical evidence, has received 
some support from archeology within these few 
days. ‘The kirk of Egilshay, from its round tower 
and style of architecture, as well as some churches 
in Zetland, have been assigned to a date prior to 
the Norwegian invasion and colonisation in the 
end of the ninth century, and referred to as a 
model in the Irish churches of an earlier date. 
The Archbishop of York seems to have claimed 
and exercised a right of consecrating bishops in 
Scotland, originating at a remote period rhis 
right at the nomination of Turgot, Bishop of the 
Scots and St. Andrews, on the death of Godric in 
1107, always denied by the Scots, was also con- 
tested by the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 


settled by compromise through the mediation of | 


Henry I. and Alexander I., Kings of England and 
Scotland, saving the rights of either church, and 


the consecration was performed in 1109 by the | 


Archbishop of York. (Chalmers'’s Caledonia, vol. i. 
pp. 674-5.) When noticing this I may mention 


that the question of superiority and right to con- | 


secrate Scottish bishops, claimed by the Arch- 
bishops of York, was finally settled and decided 
against them, and the church of Scotland declared 


to be exempt from all jurisdiction except that of 


Rome, by papal bull of Alexander IIT. in 1164, | 


given in Keith's Scottish Bishops, p.139. I see it 
stated in Torfeus’s Orcades, beginning of book ii. 
pp. 157-61., that Thomas, Archbishop of York, 
from 1070 to 1090, consecrated Rodolfus or Ralph 
Bishop of Orkney ; Archbishop Gerhard, 1090 to 
1107, consecrated Roger Bishop of Orkney ; and 
a younger Thomas, Archbishop of York, 1107 to 
1114, consecrated Rodolfus Novellus, or Ralph 
Nowell, who acted as Vicegerent of Archbishop 
Thurston of York at the battle of the Standard 
in 1138. <A note to vol. i. p. 675. of Chalmers’s 
Caledonia, mentions the letter of Pope Nicholas 
to the King of Norway, admonishing him in the 
Lord to place the Bishop of Orkney and the 
Isles under the See of York. Names and date 
not given, but reference to Anglia Sacra, ii. 
234—236. f 

In the same part of the Orcades it is mentioned 
by Torfveus, referring to Adam of Bremen {His- 
toria Ecclesiastica, lib. ut. cap. xliv.), that Adal- 
bert, Archbishop of Hamburgh, who died 1072, 
ordained and sent to Orkney a bishop called 
Thoralf, and afterwards one named Adalbert, both 
in the time of Earl Thorfin. 
northern nations Orkney is said to have applied 


Cycladum, illa sunt disperse per Oceanum. 


Among other | 


to Archbishop Adalbert for preachers of the 
divine word: 

“Istum Thorolfam in Orcadum descriptione idem 
auctor jussu Pontificis in civitate Blascona ordinatum 
refert : Non tamen dissimulat, eas insulas prius ab Anglorum 
Memorat etiam postea 
Episcopum, qui eas insederit. His ut videtur priorem 
Henricum, qui in Anglia Daniw Angliwque Regis Knuti 
Magni Sacellarius fuerat postea a Sveino Estrithio Scania 
Episcopus constitutus, Lundensiq; dic preefectus, 
verum ab Archiepiscopo Hamburgensi initiatum negat.” 
— Orcades, p. 157. 


et Scotorum Episcopis directas, 
esi 


However this may be, it is very doubtful if any 
of these bishops were in Orkney. The Orkneyinga 
Saga, p. 136., says that, — 

“At this time (Martyrdom of Saint Magnus, 1110) 
was William bishop in Orkney. He was the first bishop, 
and had his bishop’s cathedral at Christ’s Kirk in Ber- 
gisherad (or Birsay). William was bishop sixty-six 
years. 

He is supposed to have been bishop from 1102 to 
1168. The plate with the inscription may be 
mentioned as strengthening the evidence — that 
would make him the first resident bishop. His 
remains in a wooden coffin were found at the 
north side of the altar, in the choir of St. Magnus, 
in the addition made to the east end of that ca- 
thedral about the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and the plate must have been deposited at 
the time of his exhumation, probably near the 
former altar at the re-interment, for the purpose 
of identification. It was found in the breast of 
the doubled skeleton in presence of myself and 
others, and is at this moment in the possession of a 
gentleman at Kirkwall. Torfius says (p. 159.), as 
to the different bishops of Gekney at the same time: 

“ Annales Islandici obitum ejus (Villelmi) in annum 
Christi mcutxvuu. referunt, factus itaq; erat Episcopus 
anno mcu. Rogeriq; et Radulphi tempore, floruit. Ad 
hee respondeo, utrumq; posse subsistere; Eboracenses 
enim Archiepiscopi, jam dudum sibi jus per Scotiam et 
Orcades Episcopos constituendi arrogarunt, quorum aucto- 
ritati Scoti acquiescere noluerunt, Orcadenses etiam licet 
maxime vellent, ab Episcopis tamen Hamburgensibus id 
iis permissum non est, scribit enim Adamus Bremensis, 
ubi de insulis extra Norwegiam agit. 

“Post Normanniam que est ultima aquilonis pro- 
vincia, nihil habitationis humane, nisi teribilem visu, et 
infinitum oceanum, qui totum mundum amplectitur, inve- 
nies, is habet ex adverso Normannia, insulas multas, non 
ignobiles, que nunc fere omnes Normannorum ditioni sub- 
jacent, ideog; a nobis non sunt pretereunde, guoniam 
Hamburgensem parrochiam et ipsi respiciunt, quarum primes 
sunt Oreades insula, quas Barbari vocant Organas ritu 


“Patet hine electionem Episcoporum Orcadensibus 
aliter permissam non fuisse, ab Archiepiscopis Hambur- 
gensibus probaretur, ab iisq; Episcopus ipse inaugura- 
retur.” 

It will be news to any Orkney reader to see 
Orkney looked on as a parish of Hamburgh, And 
as to the competing appointments of Orkney 
bishops, it has been shown that the archbishops of 
York claimed a supremacy over Scotland; and 
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Adalbert, Archbishop of Hamburgh, was distin- | 


guished alike for his ability and ambition, and 
his fervent zeal to subjugate kings and nations to 
the Church. By whom Bishop William, the first, 
vas appointed does not appear. The Icelandic 
annals make his death in 1168 ; and be was bishop, 
according to the Saga, sixty-six years, which 
would make his entry to the bishopric in 1102. 
Lund was erected into an archbishopric by Pope 
Paschal IL, dating 1099 to 1118, at the request 
of Erick the Good, King of Denmark, whose 
reign dates 1095 to 1103; and Drontheim is said 
to have been erected into an archbishop’s see by 
Eugenius IIL, who became Pope in 1145. Upsal 
dates 1163. The bishopric of Orkney was in the 
diocese of the archbishopric of Drontheim, till 
Orkney came under the dominion of Scotland in 
1468 ; when it was transferred from Drontheim 
to the Scottish archbishopric of St. Andrews, 
Ralph Nowell; who, from the date, must have 
been the Rodolfus, Bishop of Orkney, witness of 
a charter of David I. of Scotland. Of this vagrant 
bishop, as Lord Hailes calls him, the continuator 
of Florence of Worcester thus speaks : 


“ Radulphus quoniam nec principis terra, nec cleri, nec 
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THE DE WITS: TICHELAAR, ETC. 
(2 §. i, 35. 155.) 

Allow me to propose for the consideration of 
your correspondent H. B. C., to whom your 
readers are indebted for so many interesting Notes 
upon the De Wits, the passage in Van der Hoe- 
ven'’s Biography of the brothers (Amsterdam, 
1705, two vols. 4to.),. which gives a different 
version of the episode of the pastor. 

I annex my attempt at a translation of the 
passage, with the statement from Sir J. Mackin- 
tosh’s History, for comparison : 

(From the Dutch of E. Van der Hoeven, vol. ii. p. 419.) 


“ Thus were their corpses suspended by the feet, high 
up the gibbet, and the chief of the hangmen put the 


| question to a certain ecclesiastical personage, who had 
| been a witness of this incomparably cruel tragedy, ‘ Do- 


| high enough ? 


plebis electione, vel assensu fuerat ordinatus, ab omnibus | 


refutatus, et in loco pontificis a nemine susceptus est. 
Hic quia nullius Episcopus urbis erat, modo Eboracensi, 
modo Dunholmensi, adherens, ab eis sustentabatur, et 
Vicarius utriusque in episcopalibus ministeriis habebatur.” 


— Quoted,.Dalrymple’s Annals, 4to., vol. i. p. 73. 


Neither does Torfeus think that any of the | 


Orkney bishops appointed by the Archbishop of 
York inhabited Orkn It may have been in 
the appointment of t 
as Adam of Bremen tells us it was in his time, the 
twelfth century, in Norway and Sweden. On ac- 
count of the new planting of Christianity, “et pro 
rara Christianitate,” bishops were not named for a 
particular district, but elected by the king or the 
people ; each bishop built a church, converted as 
many as he could to Christianity, and governed 
them without jealousy as long as he lived. 

Earl Thorfin, in his old age, journeyed to Rome ; 
and on his return, laying aside piracy, and de- 
voting himself to religion and the peaceful admi- 
nistration of his earldom, he lived principally at 
Birsay, and at this house he built Christ’s Kirk. 
He had applied to the Archbishop cf Hamburgh 
for a spiritual teacher, and William is said to have 
been bishop in 1102. I am disposed to believe 
that he was appointed by the Archbishop of Ham- 
burgh. Lund was certainly in existence at that 
time, but Drontheim was not erected into an 
archbishop’s see till later in the same century. 
The archbishops of York's claim of supremacy 
over all Scotland may account for their nomina- 
tion of bishops to Orkney. I offer the foregoing 
as some Notes on an obscure subject. W. H. F. 

Kirkwall. 


early bishops of Orkney, | 


mine hangense hoog genoeg’—* Domine! do they hang 
Upon which one of the bystanders called 
out, * Neen, hangt die grootste Schelm noch een Sport hooger,’ 
—‘No! hang the greatest villain another step higher.’ 
Thereupon this ecclesiastical personage, who had formerly 
preached in the pulpit with great bitterness against John 
de Wit, got into such an agitation, that pulling his hat 
over his eyes he ran thence, and his qualms obliged him 
to go and drink a glass of wine.” 

(From Mackintosh’s History of England, 7th volume, 

Cub, Cyclo.) 

“The disfigured remains were hung on a gallows by 
the heels. The person who acted the part of hangman, 
observing the pastor of the Hague, said, ‘ M. le Ministre 
sont ils assez hauts?’ ‘ Non,’ replied the minister of the 
Gospel, ‘ pendez ce grand coquin un echélon plus haut.’ ” 

It would certainly be more agreeable to believe 
that a bystander (as in Van der Hoeven’s nar- 
rative), and not a pastor, responded to the awful 
pleasantry of the hangman; and were there no 
other reason to doubt the different version, the 
latter would still be open to question from the 


| incongruity of its putting French words into the 


mouths of a Dutch mob. 
Besides the minute details of the torture and 


| massacre of the De Wits, Van der Hoeven’s re- 
| marks inform us as regards the after fate and re- 


tribution of Tichelaar, that in 1705 this wretched 


individual was living at the Hague in beggary and 
| 


This corroborates the result of H. B. C.’s 
Frep. Henpriks. 


scorn. 
researches on the subject. 


ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN. 
(2™ S. i, 151.) 

The usage, of which your correspondent com- 
plains, began at the commencement of the present 
century. But with whom it began, or in what 
place of education it was first adopted, it would 
be difficult to say. I believe it was first esta- 
blished at the Charter House, where it is carried 
somewhat farther than at other schools. 
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But, if it gets rid of some false quantities, it 
still leaves many ; and it certainly introduces ad- 
ditional errors in the pronunciation of the vowels, 
which were already many enough. 

The custom of pronouncing Latin according to 
the sounds given to the letters by each particular 
nation, does not carry with it on the Continent the 
same inconvenience which attends that practice 
in English. In most, if notin all, the continental 
languages, each vowel has its own sound; some- 
times long, and sometimes short ; sometimes, as 
in Italian, open; and sometimes close, but always 
preserving a similarity of sound. 

But in English this is not the case. 

The same vowels vary, not merely in quantity, 
but in sound. Llabit makes many of us uncon- 
scious of the difference ; but it is obvious to all, 
who have given any attention to the pronuncia- 
tion of foreign tongues, or who have acquired any 
practical knowledge of their pronunciation. 

We have every reason to believe, that the Latin 
vowels had uniform sounds; and that the same 
letter could only have a change of quantity, but 
could not, as with us, represent a different vowel 
or even a diphthong. 

It seems, therefore, obvious, that we cannot 
have a consistent utterance of Latin, so long as 
we preserve anything of our own peculiar pro- 
nunciation, 

It is not an easy thing to induce the whole body 
of English scholars to change their habit. Many, 


indeed most, have little or no knowledge of | 


foreign speech, though many read French and 
German with ease, and a much smaller number 
Italian and Spanish. 

*But it would be a great step towards making 
Latin a language of practical usefulness, if our 
Universities would adopt Milton's view of the 
matter, and admit the Italian pronunciation. The 
schools cannot take the initiative: for they must 
prepare their youth for college lecture rooms. 


No one, who has ever heard Latin read or | 


spoken by an Italian, or even by a German, can 
doubt of the increased melody which results from 
a consistent pronunciation. 

At the time when Latin was still the usual 
mode of intercommunication between all literary 
men, this uniformity existed. An Italian lec- 
turer was understood at Oxford, as an English 
lecturer would have been at Padua; and a travel- 
ling scholar required but one language to find 


himself understood, wherever a man of letters was | 


to be met with. ‘There is now zo universal lan- 
guage. French is gradually giving way in some 
places to English, in others to German. English- 
men speak French as uniformly iil as Frenchmen 
speak English. Of course, there are here and 
there remarkable exceptions; but not suflicient 
to invalidate my assertion as to the generality. 

So long as things remain as they are, English- 
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men’s ears will be offended with novelties and in- 
consistencies in the English pronunciation of 
Latin. They arise from a vain attempt at cor- 
rectness in quantity, which cannot be attained 
except by a radical change in the whole system 
of pronunciation. E. C. H. 





ON MARRIAGE IN THE GREEK CHURCH, 
(2™ §. i. 174.) 

This consists of two parts, the betrothal and 
the actual marriage. The betrothal takes place 
as follows: 

“The priest, remaining in the sacrarium, delivers to 
the persons to be betrothed, and who are standing with- 
out at the sacred doors, lighted candles into the hands of 
each, and then returns with them into the body of the 
church. Here, after prayers have been said, two rings 
are brought out, of gold and silver respectively, which 
had previously been placed upon the altar to be dedicated 
and consecrated, and the priest gives the gold ring to the 
man, the silver ring to the woman, repeating three times 
the form of words following : 

*"AppaBwvigerar 6 SovAos Tod Oeod d deiva Thy SovAnv Tov Oeod 
rivde, eis TO Svona tod Harpds, kai rod Yiod Kai rod “Aytou 
Ilvevpmaros, vuy Kai aei Kat eis TOUS aiwvas TWY alwywy., Apuny. 

‘The servant of God, IZ, espouses the handmaid of God, 
N., in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost, now and ever, and to endless ages. Amen.’ 


Then turning to the woman he thrice repeats the same 
form, mutatis mutandis ; ‘’AppaBwvierar 4 SovAn Tod Gcod, H 
Setva. x.7.A.’? ‘The handmaid, W., of God espouses,’ &c. 
rhe rings are put on the right hand finger, and are taken 
off and interchanged by the bridegroom’s man, both 
in order that the woman may not take too deeply to 
heart her inferiority, which the less costly material of the 
ring seems to hint at, as also to confirm the mutual right 
and possession of property, either present or future, to 
each in common. 

| “After the betrothal the marriage follows immediately, 
if the bride and bridegroom please, only it must not on 
any account be private. The use of crowns, in celebrat- 
ing marriage, is most constantly observed to this day, 
insomuch that marriage is often called creddvwua, the 
crowning; and orédec@ac and credavoicOa are synony- 
mous with yaueto@a, The crowns are made of olive- 
branches, surrounded with white threads interwoven with 
purple. The priest, putting one on the head of the man, 
Says; 


“Sréperat 6 SoddA0s rod Ocod, 6 Seiva rhv SovAnv rod cod 
Tivde yauer, eis rd Svoma rod Tlarpds cat rod Yiod «ai rot 
“Ayiov Ilvevmaros,’ 

‘The servant of God, M., is crowned; that is, marries 
the handmaid of God, N., in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.’ 


He then crowns the woman with the other, saying, 
*Sréherat H SovAH TOD Ocod, x. r. A.” * The handmaid of God 
is crowned,’ &c. Then joining their right hands he blesses 
them three times, saying, ‘ Kvpte 6 @cds judy, S6fy Kai riz 
oreddvwoov avrovs,’ *O Lord our God, crown them with 
glory and honour.’ Then he hands them a cup to drink 
of, both as a mark of joy and unity, and a pledge of com- 
munity of possession.” 

This account of the betrothal and marriage in 
the Greek Church is taken from Smith’s De 

Graecae Ecclesiae Hodierno Statu Epistola, pub- 
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lished in 1678. The author was fellow of Mag- 
dalene College, in this university. He further 
adds, that the bridegroom must be at least four- 
teen, and the bride at least thirteen, or the mar- 
riage is not canonical. The whole service may be 


| 


found in Greek, the rubrics in Romaic, in their | 


Euchologion, published at Venice. It contains 
the three communion offices, baptism, matri- 
mony, and holy orders; but I regret to say I do 
not possess a copy of it. ‘The Greek Church is so 
very unchanging in its services, that this account 
may be considered correct at the present time. 
Of the rites of the heretical Eastern bodies I 
know nothing. Y.S. M. will perceive that it is 
entirely a religious ceremony, and not a civil one. 

Q. V. Q. 


Oxford. 





The Greeks have no other belief of matrimony 
than as of one of the sacraments of the new law, 
in common with the Catholic Church. They know 
nothing of celebrating marriage merely as a civil 
ceremony; and to mark their express belief that 


9. Interior of the White Tower. 

10. Street in the Karabelnaic. 

11. Ruined House behind the Malakoff. 

12. The “ Leander,” at the Entrance of Balaklava 
Harbour. 

When we add that some of these views will stand 
comparison with those produced by Mr. Fenton, many of 
our readers will, we doubt not, be glad to add them to 


| their collections. 





Replies to Minor Queries. 


Scotish Pasquils.—Your correspondents (2™ 8. 
i. 163.) will receive my thanks for their communi- 


| cations on the subject of this curious work. I 


must attribute the circumstance of my possessing 
two books only, to the fact that the third book, 
mentioned by 'T. G.S. and J. M (2.), appeared 
subsequently to the period when Sir Walter Scott 
kindly presented me with the earlier parts. 

It may be observed that the editor, in his pre- 
fatory notice, says, — 
“In a second part, which he intends, some of these days 


| bringing out, he will include such satirical pieces as he 


it is a religious and sacramental rite, they never | 
call it merely yduos, but, in the very words of St. | 


Paul, yduos riuos. Their usual name for it, however, 
is crepdvwua Or oredavicuds, because with them the 
ceremonies commence and finish with the crown- 
ing of the married couple. Thus they style the 
ceremonial the “ Office of the Crowning :” ’Axo- 
AovOla rod crepavduaros. ‘The ceremonies, prayers, 
and nuptial benediction, may be seen in La Per- 
petuité de la Foi de [' Eglise Catholique sur les 
Sacrements, t. v. liv. vi. ch. ii. PF. C. H. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


Photographic Views of Sebastopol, taken immediately 
after the Retreat of the Russians. —The small space which 
we are this week enabled te devote to Photography will 
be well filled by a brief notice of a collection of Photo- 
graphs, published in aid of The Nightingale Fund. They 


| terms “sad trash.” 


are the production of a gentleman, Mr. George Shaw | 


Lefevre, who, visiting the Crimea as George Selwvn was 
wont to visit the execution of distinguished criminals, 
that is, en amateur, had the good fortune to be present on 


the memorable 8th of September, to witness the fall of 


Sebastopol; and in the course of the next few days, de- 
spite storms of wind and the excitement consequent upon 
the success of the Allied Forces, to secure the photo- 
graphic views which he is now publishing in aid of the 
Nightingale Fund. The views are twelve in number, 
viz.:— 

1. The Glacis of the Redan from the Curtain of thi 
Malakoff, showing the Ground over which the British Troops 
had to advance on Sept. 8th. 

2. Guns and Embrasure in the Redan. 

3. Redan, looking towards the Great Ravine. 

4. Curronade Battery, flanking the Ditch of the Redan. 

5. Russian Barracks behind the Redan. ~ 

6. The General's Bunk in the Redan, 

7. Mortar, * Whistling Dick,” in the Malakoff. 

8. Interior of the Malakoff. 


can find against the Tories. These are by no means 
numerous; but as his Jacobite materials are not ex- 
hausted, he trusts he will be able to produce a volume, 
fully as curious as the present.” — P. xiii. 

We may therefore infer that the editor did not 
then contemplate any other than a second part, 

_ One of your correspondents, possessing the en- 
tire work, unquestionably a scarce one, will pro- 
bably be good enough to give us particulars re- 
specting Part III, similar to those which I now 
subjoin of the Parts I. and II. ‘To copy the titles 
of each Pasquil would occupy too much space in 
your pages, ° 

Part L. Title, A Book of Scotish Pasquils, §c., 
Edinburgh, 1827; prefatory notices, pp. v. to xxx., 
comprising some mention of the families of Mylne 
and Govean, and several short poems addressed 
to Robert Mylne and others, which the editor 
Following these we have 31 
Pasquils, and 10 copies of minor satirical verses 
extending to p. 80. 

Part II. Title, A Second Book of Scotish Pas- 
quils, §c., Edinburgh, 1828; prefatory notices, 
pp. v. to xxi.; Pasquils, 37.; minor satirical 
verses, 17., extending to p. 102, Neither part 
is designated as a volume, but each concluding 
with “ The End,” implies that it was regarded, at 
the time it appeared, as complete in itself. 

J. HH. Markianp, 

Bath. 

Mrs. Fitzherbert (2™ S. i. 153.) — The follow- 
ing list of two or three pamphlets which have been 
published on the subject of Mrs. Fitzherbert’s 
marriage with the Prince of Wales may be of use 
to your correspondent. 

1. “A Letter to a Friend on the reported Marriage of 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. By Mr. Horne 
Tooke. The Second Edition, 1787. 
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2. “Alfred’s Appeal; containing his Address to the 


Court of King’s Bench on the subject of the Marriage of 


Mary Anne Fitzherbert, and her Intrigue with Count 
Bellois. London, 1789.” No publisher’s name. 

The name of the writer, “ Philip Withers,” on 
the last page, viz. p. 88. 

8. “ Alfred’s Apology. Second Part. Containing a 
Letter to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales; with 
a Summary of the Trial of the Editor of the Nemesis, on 
the Prosecution of Mrs. Fitzherbert for a Libel; with 
Remarks by Alfred. ‘Deum appello et provoco ad Popu- 
lum,’ Livy, viii. 33. London: Entered at Stationers’ 
Hall, and sold at No. 9. Queen Street, near Grosvenor 


Square. 1789.” p 
M. N.S. 


The Cobbe of Lyme (2™'S. i. 153.) — Campbell 
in his Political Survey of Great Britain, vol. i. 
p- 351., says: 

“ Lyme harbour is such an one as is not to be found in 
this, or perhaps any other kingdom, and seems to have 
been of the inhabitants’ own contrivance. It was origin- 
ally constructed, though at what time we know not, by 
weighing up vast rocks out of the sea with empty casks, 
which being placed in regular order to a considerable 
breadth, and carried out a great way, some say more than 
three hundred yards, the interstices being filled up with 
earth, the heaviest carriages safely pass, and large build- 
ings, amongst others a handsome custom-house upon 
pillars, with a corn-market under it, and warehouses 
have been erected thereon. This singular work, which 
answers the intention of a pier, is called the Cobbe, and 
for the keeping it in constant repair, which is done at 
the expence of the town, and proves sometimes very 
chargeable, there are annually chosen two cobbe-war- 
dens.” 

References : —Leland’s Itinerary, vol. iii. p. 43. ; 
Andrew Borde’s Perigrinations in the 
Havens ; Harrison's Description of Britain, c. xu. 
p- 58.; Stukeley’s Jtinerarium Curiosum, p. 152.; 
Coker’s Survey of Dorsetshire, p. 11.3; Willis’s 
Notitia Parliamentaria, vol. ii. p. 429.; Keble’s 
Statutes, p. 913.; Brome's Travels over England, 
Scotland, and Wales, p. 259.; Cutler’s Coasting 
Pilot, p. 12. R. W. Hackwoopn. 


The cobbe of Lyme was from the first called 
likewise the conners. ‘There was a cobbe at Swan- 
age, in Dorsetshire, and nowhere else. The deri- 
vation of these words is not quite satisfactorily 
explained. When built in Edward I.’s reign there 
was much Cornish or Celtic in the west. See 
Roberts's History of Lyme Regis, Dorset. 


G.R. L. 


Stothard’s Mother (2™ §. i. 133.) —In “N. 
& Q.” of Feb. 16., I find you ask a question 
respecting my father’s family, signed Parior 
Ronert. 

Thomas Stothard, R.A., was the son of Mary, 


Pier Key,” or “ Le Cobb.” 


the daughter of Elizabeth Reynolds, a niece of 


D’Anvers Hodges, of Broadwell, Gloucestershire, 
and of the Middle Temple, to whose descendants, 
male and female, D’Anvers Hodges, by his will 


‘atalogue of | 





| enjoyed the estate. 


dated 1720 or 1721, left his large estates, in de- 
mise of which without issue also, to Henry 
Doughty, his cousin; who, marrying one of Mr. 
Hodges’s nieces, subsequently had issue, who 
The Misses Doughty of 
Doughty-Street, the grand-daughters of this 
Henry Doughty, were Stothard’s third cousins. 
Stothard’s uncle Reynolds would, had he lived, 
have enjoyed the estates, but, dying before he was 
of age, Thomas Doughty succeeded him, and took 
the name of Hodges. John Reynolds, having 
married the niece of D’Anvers Hodges, became 
Rosert T. Storuarp, 


Shakspeare: “ When we have shuffled off 
this mortal coil” (2° S. i. 151.) — Mr. C. M. 
Inctesy speaks of Sir D. Brewster's use of 
“mortal coil” for the body of a creature, as the 
“common interpretation” of this phrase. I be- 
lieve, on the contrary, that Sir D B. was the first 
person who so understood the phrase, and he 
ought to be the last. The word “ coil” occurs at 
least nine times in Shakspeare, and in every case 
it manifestly means turmoil, tumult. The same 
is the case with all other writers of English. We 
have indeed another word, the “ coil” of a rope; 
but this also does not mean “covering,” which 
seems to be the sense intended by Sir D. B. And 
if coil had meant covering, would it have been 
proper to speak of the “ mortal coil” of other 
creatures than man? Certainly though animals 
are mortal, “ mortal life,” “* mortal state,” and the 
like, mean the life, the state, &c. of man only, and 
not of any other creature. xX 


his executor. 


Passages in Gower (2 S. i. 174.) — The pas- 
sage in Gower — 
« She leveth nought all that she hereth, 
And thus full oft herself she skiereth, 
And is all ware of ‘had J wist.’” 
it seems to me, may be explained thus: 
“She is on her guard against being deceived, so that 


no occasion to say when it is too late, 


she may have 
* Had I wist,’ — had I but known it. 
That this expression, “ had I wist,” was proverbial 
at the time, is evident from its occurring again in 


| a similar way in the fourth book of the Confessio 


In the | 
Tower Records this marine work is styled “ Le 





Amaniis : 
“ For many a vice, as saith the clerke, 

There hongen upon slouthes lappe, 

Of such as make a man mishappe, 

To pleigne and tell of ‘had I wist,’” 
where the meaning clearly is, that the evils at- 
tending on sloth are of such akind as to occasion 
men mishap, and then they complain and say, 
“ Had I but known it.” 

Canele is from the French canelle, cinnamon. 


Mone. —Is this word possibly connected with 
| monyal, which in Piers Plouhman means “a 
nun,” and with the French moine? Is there 
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any other evidence to show that old nuns were 
ever spoken of in this disrespectful way ? 
Jounx J. S. Peronne. 
King’s College, London. 


Sir Charles Sedley (2™ S. i. 153.) — Noble, in 
his continuation of Granger's History (vol. i 
p. 249., edit. 1806), mentions two engraved por- 
traits of Sir Charles Sedley, one by Van der Gucht, 
and the other by Richardson, both 8vo. In the 
edition of Sir Charles Sedley’s Works, two vols. 
12mo., 1722, is “his picture curiously engraved 
from an original painting.” W. H. W. T. 

Somerset House. 


Legal Jeu d’ Esprit (2™ S.i. 171.) —To the spe- | 


cimen of legal wit given as above allow me to add 
the following, which was handed about at the time 
of the Gorham appeal to the Privy Council, as 
from the pen of Sir George Rose : 
“ Argument for : 
“ Baptiz’d a baby, 
Fit sine labe ; 
As the act makes him, 
So the Church takes him. 
“ Argument against. 
“ Unless he be fit 
We very much doubt it; 
And, devil a bit 
Is it valid without it. 
“ Judgment. 
“ Bishop and vicar, 
Why do you bicker 
Each with his brother, 
Since both are right, 
Or one is quite 
As wrong as the other? 
“ Adjudication. 
“ Bishop nonsuited, 
Priest unrefuted, 
° To be instituted ; 
Costs deliberative, 
Pondering well, 
Each take a shell, 
The lawyers THE NATIVE.” 


¥. B.N. J. 


French Protestant Refugees (2™ S. i. 192.) — 
Having written a History of the French Prote stant 
Churches in England, I can give G. R. some in- 
formation. I have lists of some thousands of the 
refugees, and very many original wills and other 
documents relating to them. Is this inquiry con- 
nected with the advertisement in The 
last week, intituled “ Large Estates of Refugees 
from France ?” Joun S. Burn. 

Grove House, Henley. 


Lay Readers (2™ §. i. 152.)—In 1774, ac- 
cording to some hand hg ‘there was only one 
ec clesiastical person upon the Scilly Islands whose 





Times of 


| seems to have 
and as I am collecting materials for a history of 


other islands once a year. But Campbell, in his 
Political Survey, says that — 

“ Divine service is performed, and sermons preached, or 
rather read, every Sunday, in the churches of those 
islands, by an honest layman appointed for that purpose.” 
Also at Fair Isle : 

“They have a very pretty church but no minister, 
being annexed to one of the parishes in Shetland, or 
served by an itinerant minister. A layman reads the 
scriptures every Sunday in the church.” 

R. W. Hacxwoop. 


Kennerleigh Manor lost by a Game at Cards 
(1* 8. xii. 102.) — In Oliver's Mfonasticon Exo- 
niensis, I find the following : 

“By Indenture enrolled in Chancery, April 26, 1609, 
between Thomas Dowriche, of Dowriche, and Catherine 
his wife, of the one part, and John Northcote, of Crediton. 
The former conveyed to the latter, in consideration of 
8002. the fee of the manor of Kennerleigh alias Kin- 
wardleigh.” 

Your correspondent Jutta R. Bockett, however, 
some authority for her statement, 


Crediton, I shall be greatly obliged by any further 
information on this subject. J. T—r. 


Wine for Easter Communion (2™S. i. 58.) — 


| The following extract from a French work may 


possibly interest your correspondent W. Denton. 
The title of the book is Zes Raretés qui se voyent 
dans lV Eglise Royale de S. Denis, Paris, 1762. 
At p. 5. we have the following information : 
“Dans le Sanctuaire du cété de l’Evangile on voit vis- 
a-vis lAutel funebre du feu Roi, un petit Autel, ou tous 
les Dimanches de l’année et aA toutes les solemnités, le 
Diacre et le Sou Diacre aprés avoir rec du Celebrant le 
précieux Corps de Notre Seigneur au grand Autel, vien- 
nent prendre eux-mémes avec un chalumeau de vermeil, 
le Précieux Sang, selon l’ancien usage de |’ Eglise de Saint 
Denis, qui se conserve encore.” 
Crericus (D.) 


Painting and Inscription found at Shrewsbury 
(2™ S. i. 149.) —I have no hesitation in classing 


| the interpretation assigned to the supposed initials 


| * M. M.,” viz. “ MARI MATERNITATEM seco,” “IT 


residence was at St. Mary's, and who visited the | 


Peter Roberts decide (the question of) the ma- 
ternity or legitimacy of Mary” with the more 
celebrated one that was once decyphered from 
“ Alice Lang’s Ladle.” And I have not the least 
doubt that the true reading of the inscription 
should have been “A°®,. M®. Sec®. 1555,” or 
“ A.R.M.,” &e., i.e. Anno regni Maria, “in se- 
cond year of Queen Mary,” the last figure of the 
date having been misread. The year 1555 5, up to 
the 6th of July, belonged to that year of the 
queen’s reign. Joun Govan Nicnoxs. 


Pope Martin V. (2 S. i. 113.) — This pope 
was elected in November, 1417, and died in Fe- 
bruary, 1431. Thomas Arundel, Archbishep of 
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Canterbury, died in February, 1413, and was suc- 
ceeded by Henry Chicheley, who died in April, 
1443. 
vol. i. p. 86. The nephew of Pope Martin V. 
could not therefore have been Archbishop of Can- 
terbury during his uncle’s pontificate ; nor is it 
probable that he held any benefices in England by 
the Pope's appointment, as the statute of Pra- 
munire was then in existence, and enforced ; for 
Andrews states in his History of Great Britain, 
that Pope Martin V. denounced, by his legate, 
curses of the most fatal kind against the English 
king, parliament, and people, for not repealing 
this statute, which deprived him of the power to 
dispose of livings in England. “Wis high words” 
were however “ disregarded.” W. E. Ws 2 


Somerset House. 
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See Dugdale’s Monasticon (1817—30), | 


Hillier Family (2"4 §S. i. 53.) — In looking over | 


the old churchwarden’s book of this parish, I find 
the name of Roger Hiller (Hillier?) mentioned 
as churchwarden in 1621, and again in 1675. 

am sorry I cannot give C. H. P. any further in- 
formation respecting this family: I should not 
have thought the above worth sending, had 
C. H. P. not mentioned “Johan Hillier” as 
steward of the manor of Cirencester in 1685; 
and as Cirencester is only ten miles from Tetbury, 
and the dates also correspond, it is not unlikely 
they were of the same family. Aurrep T. Lee. 

Tetbury, Gloucestershire. 


Tom Thumb (2™ S. i. 154.) — Mr. Witson has 
entamé a very interesting subject in this Query. 
Tom Thumb takes a higher rank than a mere his- 
torical personage can ever be entitled to assume. 
His narrative belongs to that far- extended family 
of tales of enchantment and wonder, which has its 
roots in the primeval mythology of the Scandi- 
navian and Teutonic peoples. It is almost unne- 
cessary to observe that mythology forms no insig- 
nificant portion of the evidence of ethnology, or 
the family history of tribes and nations. Tom 
Thumb is a prominent actor in the Kinder und 
hauswiirehen of the Brothers Grimm, and the 
Contes du Temps passé of Perrault. But the 
learned editor of the “ N. & Q.” has given a re- 
ference to an English metrical history of our 
worthy published in 1630, i.e. nearly seventy 
years before Perrault’s tales appeared. This fact, 
whilst it shows that we did not import Tom 
Thumb into England in modern times, affords a 
reasonable presumption that he came into Britain 
with the Anglo-Saxons, as part of their circu- 
lating library. Tom ‘Thumb, however, is not the 
only nursery favourite which can claim an ancient 
position in England. Mr. B. Thorpe’s observa- 
tion at p. 125. of his Yule Tide Stories, shows that 
Cinderella should rank in the same category, and 
that we do not owe her to M. Perrault. ‘The same 
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remark appears to apply to “Jack in the Bean 
Stalk,” “ Puss in Boots,” “ Jack the Giant Killer,” 
and “ Beauty and the Beast,” which not only all 
bear the impress of northern fiction, but are actu- 
ally still found in the nursery tales of Scan- 
dinavia. But what are the earliest forms (now 
existing) of these myths in England? And where 
are they to be found—#in print or in MS.? 
Hickathrift, too, deserves a Note. Zz. 2.0. 


Curious Right to appoint a Coroner (2" §. i. 
115.) — The last presentation of a coroner for the 
hundred of High Peak, co. Derby, was made by 
the late Rev. Francis Foxlowe. The Horn after- 
wards became the property of his widow, who 
affected to devise the estates which were left to 
her by her husband to his grand-nephew, Francis 
Edward Greaves, the second son of H. M. Greaves, 
Esq., of Banner Cross (see Burke’s Landed Gentry, 
ed. of 1853, p. 416. of the Supplement) ; but the 
Horn not being specifically mentioned, and there 
being no general devise of real estate in Mrs. 
Foxlowe's will, the right in the Horn became 
vested in her cousin and heir-at-law, the late 
Alexander Slater, Esq., of London, who died on 
the 27th January last, but by arrangement be- 
tween Mr. H. M. Greaves and Mr. Slater, the 
Horn, and the presentation to the office of co- 
roner, became vested in the former gentleman, 
who thereupon exercised his right in favour of 


| Mr. F. G. Bennett, as stated in the current vo- 


lume of “N. & Q.” In the documents which ac- 

company this ancient symbol, the right is styled 

“ prima pars agard.” V. Sr. 
Sheffield. 


Armorial Queries (1* S. xii. 449.) — As a very 
imperfect reply to these Queries I beg to say that 
the arms to No.5. are those of Nash; No. 13. 
probably Mitchell ; and No. 32. those of Nichols. 
Several others might have been discovered had 
De C. fully blazoned each coat; and before he 
charges the Heralds’ College with defective Or- 
dinaries, he should have blazoned each coat pro- 
perly, for not one in his whole series is complete 
in blazon. For instance, No. 23., Or, a lion de- 
bruised by a baton gobony, might have been dis- 
covered had the colours of the baton been given ; 


| as there are several such coats in the ordinaries 


at the Heralds’ College, having the baton, but of 
different tinctures: the same of others, 
Fecrauis. 
Dog-whippers (1* S. x. 188.)—The office is 
not extinct, though the necessity for its exercise 
may no longer exist.. “ Dog-whipping, 2s. 6d." 
still forms a regular item in the annual accounts 
of the sexton of the Collegiate Church of Middle- 
ham, and is no less regularly paid. Je teste, 
T. H. Kersey, B.A. 
Canon and Sub-Dean. 
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